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ON THE RELATIONS OF RADIANT HEAT 
TO CHEMICAL CONSTITUTION, COLOUR, 
AND TEXTURE. 


A L&cTURE, DELIVERED IN THE ROYAL 
INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN, ON 
Fripay EVENING, 19th JANUARY, 1866. 


OnE of the most important functions of 
physical science, considered as a discipline 
of the mind, is to enable us by means of the 
tangible processes of nature to apprehend 
the intangible. The tangible processes give 
direction to the line of thought; but this 
once given, the length of the line is not 
limited by the boundaries of the senses. 
Indeed, the domain of the senses in Nature 
is almost infinitely small in comparison with 
the vast region accessible to thought which 
lies beyond them. From a few observations 
of a comet, when it comes within the range 
of his telescope, an astronomer can calcu- 
late its path in regions which no telescope 
can reach; and in like manner, by means 
of data furnished in the narrow world of 
the senses, we make ourselves at home in 
other and wider worlds, which can be trav- 
ersed by the intellect alone. 

From the earliest ages the questions, 
“ What is light?” and “ What is heat?” 
have occurred to the minds of men; but 
these questions never would have been an- 
swered had they not been preceded by the 
question, “ What is sound?” Amid the 
grosser phenomena of acoustics the mind 
was first disciplined, conceptions being 
there obtained from direct observation, 
which were afterwards applied to phenome- 
na of a character far too subtle to be ob- 
served directly. Sound we know to be due 
to vibratory motion. A vibrating tuning- 
fork, for example, moulds the air around it 
into undulations or waves, which speed 
away on all sides with a certain measured 
velocity, impinge upon the drum of the ear, 


nerves of his body those tremors which, 
when imparted to the nerves of healthy 
ears, are translated into sound. There are 
various ways of rendering those sonorous 
vibrations not only tangible but visible; 
and it was not until numberless experiments 
of this kind had been executed, that the 
scientific investigator abandoned _ himself 
wholly, and without a shadow of uncertain- 
ty, to the conviction that what is sound in 
us is, outside of us, a motion of the air. 

But once having established this fact — 
once having proved beyond all doubt that 
the sensation of sound is produced by an 
agitation of the nerve of the ear, the thought 
soon suggested itself that light might be 
due to an agitation of the nerve of the eve. 
This was a great step in advance of that 
ancient notion which regarded light as some- 
thing emitted by the eye, and not as any- 
thing imparted to it. But if light be pro- 
duced by an agitation of the optic nerve or 
retina, what is it that produces the agita- 
tion? Newton, you know, supposed minute 
particles to be shot through the humours of 
the eye against the retina, which hangs like 
a target at the back of the eye. The im- 
_ of these particles against the target, 

ewton believed to be the cause of light. 
But Newton’s notion has not held its ground, 
being entirely driven from the field by the 
more wonderful and far more philosophical 
notion that light, like sound, is a product of 
wave-motion. 

The domain in which this motion of light 
is carried on lies entirely beyond the reach 
of our senses. The waves of light require 
a medium for their formation and propaga- 
tion, but we cannot see, or feel, or taste, or 
smell this medium. Still, though thus ap- 
parently cut off from all investivation, its 
exsitence has been established. How has 
this been done? By showing that all the 
phenomena of optics are accounted for with 
a fullness and clearness and conclusiveness 
which leave no desire of the intellect. unful- 


shake the auditory nerve, and awake in the | filled, by the assumption of this wonderful 
brain the sensation of sound. When suffi- intangible ether. When the law of gravi- 


ciently near a sounding body we can feel 
the vibrations of the air. A deaf man, for 
example, plunging his hand into a bell when 
it is sounded, feels through the common 
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tation first suggested itself to the mind of 
Newton, what did he do? He set himself 
to examine whether it accounted for all the 
facts. He determined the courses of the 
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planets; he calculated the rapidity of the 
moon’s fall towards the earth; he consid- 
ered the precession of the equinoxes, the 
ebb nd flow of the tides, and found all ex- 
plained by the law of gravitation. He there- 
fore regarded this law as established, and 
the verdict of science subsequently confirm- 
ed his conclusion. On similar, and, if pos- 
sible on stronger grounds, we'found our belief 
in the existence of the universal ether. It 
explains facts far more various and compli- 
cated than those on which Newton based 
his law. If a single phenomenon could be 
pointed out which the etheris proved incom- 
petent to explain, we should have to give it 
up; but no such phenomenon has ever been 
pointed out. It is, therefore, at least as 
certain that space is filled with a medium 
by means of which suns and stars diffuse 
their radiant power, as that it is traversed 
by that force which holds not only our plan- 
etary system, but the immeasurable heavens 
themselves, in its unconquerable grasp. 
There is no more wonderful instance than 
this of the production of a line of thought 
from the world of the senses into the region 
of pure imagination. I mean by imagina- 
tion here, not that play of fancy which can 
give to airy nothing a local habitation and 
a name, but that power which enables the 
mind to conceive realities which lie beyond 
the range of the senses—to present to it- 
self distinct physical images of processes 
which, though mighty in the aggregate be- 
yond all conception, are so minute individu- 
ally, as to elude all observation. It is the 
waves of air excited by this tuning-fork 


which renders its vibrations audible. It is | 


spaces, bathing the sides of suns and plan- 
ets, but it also encircles the atoms of which 
these suns and planets are composed. It is 
the motion of these atoms, and not of any 
sensible parts of either planets or stars, that 
the ether conveys; it is this motion that 
constitutes the objective cause of what in 
our sensations are light and heat. An 
atom, then,*sending its pulses through the 
infinite ether, resembles a tuning-fork send- 
ing its pulses through the air. Let us look 
for a moment at this thrilling ether, and 
briefly consider its relation to the bodies 
whose vibrations it conveys. Different 
bodies, when heated to the same tempera- 
ture, possess very different powers of agi- 
tating the ether: some are good radiators, : 
others are bad radiators; which means that 
some are so constituted as to communicate 
their motion freely to the ether, producing 
therein powful undulations; while others 
are unable thus to communicate their mo- 
tion, but glide through the ether without 
materially affecting its repose. Experi- 
ment has proved that elementary bodies, 
except under certain anomalous conditions, 
belong to the class of bad radiators. An 
atom vibrating in the ether resembles this 
naked tuning-fork vibrating in the air. The 
amount of motion communicated to the air 
by these thin prongs is too small to evoke at 
any distance the sensation of sound. But 
if we permit the atoms to combine chemi- 
cally and form molecules, the result in 
many cases is an enormous change in the 
power of radiation. The amount of ethe- 
real disturbance produced by a compound 
molecule may be many thousand times that 








the waves of ether sent forth from those | produced by its constituent atoms when 
lamps overhead which render them lumin-|uncombined. The effect is roughly typified 
- to us ; ¥ “4 aaate are these waves, | by this tuning-fork when connected with 
that it would take from 30,000 to 60,000 of its resonant case. The fork and its case 
them placed end to end to cover a single | now swing as a compound system, and the 
inch. Th: ir number, however, compensates | vibrations which were before inaudible, are 
for their minuteness. Trillions of them | now the source of a musical sound so pow- 
have entered your eyes and hit.the retina| erful that it might be plainly heard by 
at the back of the eye in the time consumed | thousands at once. The fork and its case 
in the uticrance of the shortest sentence of | combined may be regarded as a good radia- 
this discourse. This is the steadfast result | tor of sound. . 
of modern research; but we never could! A single example will suffice to illustrate 
_ reached ~ — previous discipline. | the vast influence of the coalescence of 
e never could have measured the waves atoms to oscillating systems upon the radia- 
of light, nor even imagined them to exist, | tion of heat. iappuig a str of dry 
had we oe — —— ourselves oxygen, and also a pound of the transpa- 
among the waves of sound. Sound and’ rent vapour of water, to be taken to the 
light are now mutually helpful, the concep- | top of v high mountain where the air is too 
tions ef each being expanded, strength-| attenuated to offer any sensible resistance 
ened, and defined by the conceptions of the | to the passage of radiant heat towards stel- 
other. | lar space ; suppose the gas and the vapour 


The ether which conveys the pulses of | to be there heated to the temperature of 


light and heat not only fills the celestial | boiling water, and afterwards exposed be- 























neath the cloudless heaven. By the heat- 
ing of the gas and vapour a more vigorous 
motion —a greater amouht of vis viva, as 
we term it —is imparted to the ultimate 
articles of both. Will the oxygen impart 
its motion as freely to the ether as the aque-~ 
ous vapour? No. The difference between 
them in this respect is enormous. When 
their temperatures are alike, the amount of 
heat radiated, or, in other words, of mole- 
cular motion lost by the vapour in a given 
time, is at least nine thousand times the 
amount lost in the same time by the oxy- 
gen. So great is this power on the part of 
the vapour, that I profoundly doubt the 
correctness of the simple formula assigned 
to it by chemists. The molecule of water 
represents a sound-board of vast dimensions, 
otherwise it never could generate waves of 
the extraordinary magnitude that experi- 
ence has proved it competent to produce.* 
The pitch of a musical note depends upon 
the rapidity of its vibrations, or, in other 
words, on the length of its waves. Now, 
the pitch of a note answers to the colour of 
light. Taking a slice of white light from 
the beam of an electric lamp, I cause that 
light to - through an arrangement of 
prisms. It is decomposed, and we have the 
effect obtained by Newton, who first un- 
rolled the solar beam into the splendours of 
the solar spectrum. At one end of this 
spectrum we have red light, at the other 
violet, and between those extremes lie the 
other prismatic colours. As we advance 
along the spectrum from the red to the vio- 
let, the pitch of the light—if I may use 
the expression — heightens, the sensation 
of violet being produced by a more rapid 
succession of impulses than that which pro- 
duces the impression of red. The vibra- 
tions of the violet are not quite twice as 
rapid as those of the red; in other words, 
the range of the visible spectrum is not 
quite equal to an octave. , 
There is no solution of continuity in this 
spectrum ; one colour changes into another 
by insensible gradations. It is as if an in- 
finite number of tuning-forks, of gradu- 
ally augmenting _ were vibrating at 
the. same time. But turning to another 
spectrum — that, namely, obtained from 
the incandescent vapour of silver — you ob- 
serve that it consists of two narrow and 


* Bulk for bulk, that wonderful substance ozone 
probably transcends ordinary oxygen in radiant 
ower a hundred thousand times. This shows that 
he atoms ofan element can be so grouped as to be- 
have towards the ether as a highly complex com- 
pound. May not the molecule of water, from 
which its vast radiant power is derived, bea mole- 
cule of molecules, the chemical formula stamping 
only a single member of the group ? 
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intensely luminous on bands. Here it 
is as if two forks only, of slightly different 
pitch, were vibrating. The length of the 
waves which produce this first band is such 
that 47,460 of them, placed end to end, 
would fill an inch. The waves which pro- 
duce the second band are a little shorter; 
it would take of these 47,920 to fill an inch. 
In the case of the first band, the number 
of impulses imparted in one second to 
every eye which now sees it, is 577 millions 
of millions; while the number of impulses 
imparted in the same time by the second 
band is 600 millions of millions. I now 
cast upon the screen before you the beauti- 
ful stream of green light from which these 
bands were derived. ‘This luminous stream 
is the incandescent vapour of silver. You 
cannot by any possibility render that va- 
ur white hot. The rates of vibration of 
its atoms are as rigidly fixed as those of two 
tuning-forks; and to whatever height the 
temperature of the vapour may be raised, 
the rapidity of its vibrations, and conse- 
quently its colour, which wholly depends 
upon that rapidity, remain unchanged. 

The vapour of water, as well as the va- 
pour of silver, has its definite periods of 
vibration, and these are such as to disquali- 
fy the vapour from being raised to a white 
heat. The oxyhydrogen flame, for exam- 
ple, consists of hot aqueous vapour. It is 
scarcely visible in the air of this room, and 
it would be still less visible if we could burn 
the gas in a clean atmosphere. But our at- 
mosphere, even at the summit of Mont 
Blanc, is dirty ; in London it is more than 
dirty; and the burning dirt gives to this 
flame the greater portion of its present 
light. But the heat of the flame is enor- 
mous. Cast iron fuses at a temperature of 
2,000° Fahr.; the temperature of the 
oxyhydrogen flame is 6,000° Fahr. A 
piece of platinum is heated to vivid red- 
ness at a distance of two inches beyond the 
visible termination of the flame. The va- 
pour which produces incandescence is here 
absolutely dark. In the flame itself the 
platinum is raised to dazzling whiteness, 
and is finally pierced by the flame. When. 
this flame impinges on a piece of lime, we 
have the dazzling Drummond light. But 
the light is here due to the fact that when 
it impinges upon the solid body, the vibra- 
tions excited by the flame are of periods 
different from its own. 

Thus far we have fixed our attention on 
atoms and molecules in a state of vibration, 
and surrounded by a medium which accepts 
their vibrations, and transmits them through 





infinite space. But suppose the waves gen- 
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erated by one system of molecules to im- 
pinge upon another system, how will the 
waves be affected? Will they be stopped, 
.or will they be permitted to pass? Will 
they transfer their motion to the molecules 
on which they impinge, or will they glide 
round the molecules, through the intermo- 
lecular spaces, and thus escape? - The 
answer to this question depends upon a con- 
dition which may be beautifully exempli- 
fied by an experiment on sound. These two 
tuning-forks are tuned absolutely alike. 
They vibrate with the same rapidity, and 
mounted thus upon their resonant stands, 
you hear them loudly sounding the same 
musical note. I stop one of the forks, and 
throw the other into strong vibration. I 
now bring that other near the silent fork, 
but not into contact with it. Allowing them 
to continue in this position for four or five 
seconds, I stop the vibrating fork; but the 
sound has not ceased. The second fork has 
taken up the vibrations of its neighbour, 
and is now surrounded in its turn. I dis- 
mount one of the forks, and permit the 
other to remain upon its stand. I throw 
the dismounted fork into strong vibration, 
but you cannot hear it sound. Detached 
from its stand the amount of motion which 
it can communicate to the air is too small 
to make itself sensible to the ear at any dis- 
tance. I now bring the dismounted fork 
close to the mounted one, but not into ac- 
tual contact with it. Out of the silence 
rises a mellow sound. Whence comes it ? 
From the transferred vibrations of the dis- 
mounted fork. That the motion should 
thus transfer itself through the air it is ne- 
cessary that the two forks should be in per- 
fect unison. If I place on one of the forks 
a morsel of wax not longer than a pea, it is 
rendered thereby powerless to affect, or to 
be affected by, the other. It is easy to un- 
derstand this experiment. The pulses of 
the one fork can affect the other, because 
they are perfectly timed. A single pulse 
causes the prong of the silent fork to vi- 
brate through an infinitesimal space. But 
just as it has completed this small vibration, 
another pulse is ready to strike it. Thus, 
the small impulses add themselves together. 
In the ‘five seconds during which the forks 
were held near each other, the vibrating 
fork sent 1,280 waves against its neighbour, 
and those 1,280 shocks, all delivered at the 
proper moment, all, as I have said, perfectly 
timed, have given such strength to the vi- 
brations of the mounted fork as to render 
them audiple to you all. 
Let me give you one other illustration of 


brations. Here are three small gas-flames 
inserted in three glass tubes of different 
lengths. Each of these flames can be caused 
to emit a musical note, the pitch of which is 
determined by the length of the tube sur- 
rounding the flame. The shorter the tube 
the higher is the pitch. The flames are now 
silent within their respective tubes, but each 
of them can be caused to respond to a prop- 
er note sounded anywhere in this room. [ 
have here an instrument called a syren, by 
which I can produce a powerful musical 
note. Beginning with a low pitch, and as- 
cending gradually to a higher one, I final- 
ly reach the note of the flame in the longest 
tube. The moment it is reached, the flame 
bursts into song. I stop and re-excite the 
syren, to enable you to hear that its note 
and the flame’s note are identical. But the 
other flames are still silent within their tubes. 
I urge the instrument on to higher notes; 
the second flame has now started, and the 
third alone remains. But a still higher 
note starts it also. Thus, as the sound of the 
syren rises gradual!y in pitch, it awakens 
every flame in passing, by striking it with a 
series of waves whose periods of recurrence 
are similar to its own. 

Let us apply these facts to radiant heat, 
taking as before the vapour of water as a 
representative case. The molecules of this 
vapour have definite periods of vibration to 
which they are as rigidly bound as a tuning- 
fork is to its periods. Recurring then to 
our experiment on the mountain top: in- 
stead of exposing our hot vapour in the 
manner described, with nothing above it, 
let us suppose a stratum of aqueous vapour 
to be spread out between it and the firma- 
ment. The light of the stars is unaffected 
by this stratum, which I suppose to be true va- 

our, and, therefore, perfectly transparent. 

ut the case is different as regards the rays 
issuing from the hot vapour underneath. 
The molecules of this vapour and of the 
stratum overhead are, if I may use the ex- 
pression, tuned to precisely the same note, 
and instead of the direct transference of 
the vibratory motion into space, we have it 
transferred to the molecules of the vapour 
above. The motion is thus intercepted — 
in technical language the heat is absorbed. 
The upper stratum of vapour having thus 
become warmed, first at its under surface, 
and then, by a gradual progression, through 
its entire mass, it would radiate in all direc- 
tions, returning a portion of the heat com- 
municated to it to the source from which it 
is derived. We are here manifestly deal- 
ing with that great principle which lies at 





the influence of synchronism on musical vi- 


the basis of spectrum analysis, and which 
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has enabled scientific men to determine the 
substances of which the sun, the stars, and 
even the nebula, are composed : — the prin- 
ciple, namely, that a body which is competent 
to emit any ray, whether of heat or light, is 
competent in the same degree to absorb 
that ray. The absorption depends on the 
synchronism which exists between the vi- 
brations of the atoms from which the rays, 
or more correctly the waves, issue, and 
those of the atoms against which these 
waves impinge. 

To its incompetence to emit white light, 
aqueous vapour adds incompetence to ab- 
sorb white light. It cannot, for example, 
absorb the luminous rays of the sun, though 
it can absorb, and that with mighty power, 
the non-luminous rays of the earth. This 
incompetence of aqueous vapour to absorb 
luminous rays is shared by water and ice — 
in fact, by all really transparent substances. 
Their transparency is due to their inability to 
absorb luminous rays. The molecules of 
sueh substances are in dissonance with the 
luminous waves, and hence such waves pass 
through transparent substances without dis- 
turbing the molecular rest. A purely lumin- 
ous beam, however intense may be its heat, 
is sensibly incompetent to melt the smallest 
particle of ice. I can, for example, con- 
verge a powerful luminous beam upon a sur- 
face covered with hoar frost without melt- 
a single spicula of the ice-crystals.” How 
then, it may be asked, are the snows of the 
Alps swept away by the sunshine of sum- 
mer? I answer they are not swept away 
by sunshine at all, but by solar rays which 
have no shine whatever in them. The 
luminous rays of the sun fall upon the snow- 
fields and are flashed in echoes from crystal 
to crystal, but they find no lodgment within 
the crystals. They are not absorbed, and 
hence they cannot produce fusion. But 
a body of powerful dark rays are emitted 
by the sun, and it is these rays that cause 
the glaciers to shrink and the snows to dis- 
appear; it is they that fill the banks of the 
Arve and Arveyron, and liberate from their 
captivity upon the heights the Rhone and 
the Rhine. 

Placing a concave silvered mirror behind 
the electric light I converge its rays to 
a focus of dazzling brilliancy. I placein the 
path of*the rays, between the light and the 
focus, a vessel of water, and now introduce 
at the focus a piece of ice. The ice is not 
melted by the concentrated beam which has 
passed through the water, though matches 
are ignited at the focus and wood is set on 
fire. The powerful heat then of this lumin- 
ous beam is incompetent to melt the ice. I 
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withdraw the cell of water; the ice im- 
mediately liquefies, and you see the water 
trickling from it in drops. I re-introduce 
the cell of water; the fusion is arrested and 
the drops cease to fall. The transparent 
water of the cell exerts no sensible absorp- 
tion in the luminous rays, still it withdraws 
something from the beam, which, when per- 
mitted to act, is competent to melt the ice. 
This something is the dark radiation of the 
electric light. Again, I place aslab of pure ice 
in front of the electric lamp ; send a luminous 
beam first through our cell of water and then 
through the ice. By means of a lens I cast 
an image of the slab upon a white screen. 
The beam, sifted by the water, has no pow- 
er upon the ice. But observe what occurs 
when the water is removed: we have here 
a star and there a star, each resembling 
a flower of six petals, and growing visibly 
larger before your eyes. As the leaves en- 
large their edges become serrated, but there 
is no deviation from the six-rayed type. 
We have here, in fact, thé crystallization of: 
the ice inverted by the invisible rays of the 
electric beam. They take the molecules 
down in this wondertul way, and reveal to 
us the exquisite atomic structure of the sub- 
stance with which nature every winter roots 
our ponds and lakes. 

Numberless effects, apparently anomalous, 
might be adduced in illustration -of the ac- 
tion of these lightless rays. Here, for ex- 
ample, are two powders both white, and un- 
distinguishable from each other by the eye. 
The luminous rays of the lamp are unab- 
sorbed by both powders, — from those rays 
they acquire no heat; still one of the sub- 
stances is heated so highly by the concen- 
trated beam of the electric lamp that it first 
smokes violently and then inflames, while 
the other substance is barely warmed at the 
focus. Here, again, are two perfectly trans- 
parent liquids placed in a test tube at the 
focus; one of them boils in a couple of 
seconds, while the other in a similar posi- 
tion is hardly warmed. The boiling point 
of the first is 78° C., which is speedily 
reached ; that of the second liquid is only 
48° C., which is never reached at all. 
These anomalies are entirely due to the un- 
seen element which mingles with the lumin- 
ous rays of the electric beam, and indeed 
constitutes 90 per cent. of its calorific power. 

I have here a substance by which these 
dark rays may be detached from the total 
emission of the electric lamp. This ray-fil- 
ter is a black liquid — that is to say, black 


|as pitch to the luminous, but bright as 


a diamond to the non-luminous radiation. 


| It mercilessly cuts off the former, but allows 
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the latter free transmission. I bring these 
invisible rays to a focus at a distance of sev- 
eral feet from the electric lamp; the dark 
rays form there an image of the source from 
which they issue. By proper means this in- 
visible image may be transformed into a 
visible one of dazzling brightness. 1 could, 
moreover, show you, if time permitted, how 
out of those perfectly dark rays we might 
extract, by a process of transmutation, all 
the colours of the solar spectrum. I could 
also prove to you that those rays, powerful 
as they are, and sufficient to fuse many 
metals, may be permitted to enter the eye 
and to break upon the retina without injury 
to the eye, without producing the least 
luminous impression. The dark rays are now 
collected before you; you see nothing at 
their place of convergence; with a proper 
thermometer it could be proved that even 
the air at the focus is just as cold as the sur- 
rounding air. And mark the conclusion to 
which this leads. It proves the ether at the 
focus to be practically detached from the 
air, and that the most violent ethereal mo- 
tion may there exist without the least 
aerial motion. But though you see it not, 
there is sufficient heat at that focus to set 
London on fire. The heat there at the 
present moment is competent to raise iron 
to a temperature at which it throws off 
brilliant scintillations. It can heat platinum 
to whiteness and almost fuse that refractory 
metal. It actually can fuse gold, silver, 
copper, and aluminium. The moment, more- 
over, that wood is placed at the focus it 
bursts into a blaze. 

It has been already affirmed that whether 
as regards radiation or absorption the ele- 
mentary atoms possess but little power. 
This might be illustrated by a long array of 
facts ; and one of the most singular of these 
is furnished by the deportment of that ex- 
tremely combustible substance phosphorus, 
when placed at this dark focus. It is im- 
poole to ignite there a fragment of amor- 
phous phosphorus. But ordinary phosphorus 
is a far quicker combustible, and its de- 
portment to radiant heat is still more im- 
pressive. It may be exposed to the intense 
radiation of an ordinary fire without burst- 
ing into flame. It may also be held for twenty 
or thirty seconds at. an obscure focus of 
sufficient power toraise platinum to a white 
heat, without ignition. Notwithstanding 
the energy of the ethereal waves here con- 
centrated, notwithstanding the extremely in- 
flammable character of the elementary body 
exposed to their action, the atoms of that 
body refuse to share in the motion of the 
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waves, and consequently cannot be power- 
fully affected by their heat. 

The knowledge which we now possess 
will enable us to analyze with profit a prac- 
tical question. White dresses are worn in 
summer because they are found to be cooler 
than dark ones. The celebrated Benjamin 
Franklin made the following experiment : 
— He placed bits of cloth of various colours 
upon snow, exposed them to direct sun- 
shine, and found that they sank to different 
depths in the snow. The black cloth sank 
deepest, the white did not sink at all. 
Franklin inferred from his experiment that 
black bodies are the best absorbers, and 
white ones the worst absorbers, of radiant 
heat. Let us test the generality of this 
conclusion. I have here two cards, one of 
which is coated with a very dark powder, 
and the other with a perfectly white one. 
I place the powdered surfaces before the fire, 
and leave them there until they have ac- 
quired as high a temperature as they can at- 
tain in this position. Which of the cards 
is most highly heated ? It requires no ther- 
mometer to answer this question. Simply 
pressing the back of the card, on which the 
white powder is strewn, against my cheek 
or forehead, I find it intolerably hot. Pla- 
cing the other card in the same position 
I find it cool. The white powder has ab- 
sorbed far more heat than the dark one. 
This simple result abolishes a hundred con- 
clusions which have been hastily drawn 
from the experiment of Franklin. Again, 
here are suspended two delicate mercurial 
thermometers at the same distance from 
a gas-flame. The bulb of one of them is 
covered by a dark substance, the bulb of 
the other by a white one. Both bulbs have 
received the radiation from the flame, but 
the white bulb has absorbed most, and its 
mercury stands much higher than that of 
the other thermometer. I might vary this 
experiment in a hundred ways, and show 
you that you can draw no safe conclusion 
from the darkness of a body regarding its 
power of absorption. 

The reason of this simply is, that colour 
gives us intelligence of only one portion, - 
and that the smallest one, of the rays im- 
pinging on the coloured body. Were the 
rays all luminous we might with certainty 
infer from the colour of a body its power 
of absorption; but the great mass of the 
radiation from our fire, our gas-flame, and 
even from the sun itself, eonsists of invisi- 
ble calorific rays, regarding which colour 
teaches us nothing. A body may be highly 
transparent to one class of rays, and highly 


























opaque to the other class. Thus the white 
powder, which has shown itself so powerful 
an absorber, has been specially selected on 
account of its extreme perviousness to the 
visible rays, and its extreme imperviousness 
to the invisible ones; while the dark pow- 
der was chosen on account of its extreme 
transparency to the invisible, and its ex- 
treme opacity to the visible rays. In the 
case of the radiation from our fire, about 
98 per cent. of the whole emission consists 
of invisible rays ; the body, therefore, which 
was most ps4 to these triumphed as an 
absorber, though that body was a white one. 

I would here invite you to consider the 
manner in which we obtain from natural 
facts what may be called their intellectual 
value. Throughout the processes of nature 
there is interdependence and harmony, 
and the main value of our science, consid- 
ered as a mental discipline, consists in the 
tracing of this interdependence and the 
demonstration of this harmony. The out- 
ward and visible phenomena are with us the 
counters of the intellect; and our science 
would not be worthy of its name and fame 
if it halted at facts, however practically 
useful, and neglected the music of law 
which accompanies the march of phenome- 
na. Let us endeavour, then, to extract 
from the experiment of Franklin its full in- 
tellectual value, calling to our aid the knowl- 
edge which our predecessors have already 
stored Let usimagine two pieces of cloth of 
the same texture, the one black and the other 
white, placed upon sunned snow. Fixingour 
attention on the white piece, let us inquire 
whether there is any reason to expect that 
it will sink into the snow at all. There is 
knowledge at hand which enables us to 
reply at once in the negative. There is, on 
the contrary, reason to expect that after a 
sufficient exposure the bit of cloth will be 
found on an eminence instead of in a hol- 
low; that instead of a depression, we shall 
have a relative elevation of the bit of cloth. 
For, as regards the luminous rays of the 
sun, the cloth and the snow are alike pow- 
erless ; the one cannot be warmed, nor the 
other melted, by such rays. The cloth is 
white and the snow is white, because their 
confusedly mingled particles are incompe- 
tent to absorb luminous rays. Whether, 
then, the cloth will sink or not depends en- 
tirely upon the dark rays of the sun. Now 
the substance which of all substances ab- 
sorbs the dark rays of the sun with the 
greatest avidity is ice, —or snow, which is 
merely ice in powder. A less amount of 
heat will be lodged in the cloth than in the 
surrounding snow. The cloth must there- 
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fore act as a shield to the snow on which it 
rests; and in consequence of the more rap- 
id fusion of the exposed snow, the cloth 
must in due time be left behind, perched 
upon an eminence like a glacier-table. 

But though the snow transcends the cloth 
both as a radiator and absorber it does not 
much transcend it. Cloth is very powerful 
in both these respects. Let us now turn 
our attention to the piece of black cloth, 
the texture and fabric of which I assume 
to be the same as that of the white. For 
our object being to compare the effects of 
colour, we must, in order to study this ef- 
fect in its purity, preserve all other condi- 
tions constant. Let us then suppose the 
black cloth to be obtained from the dyeing 
of the white. The cloth itself, without 
reference to the dye, is nearly as good an 
absorber of heat as the snow around it. 
But to the absorption of the dark solar rays 
by the undyed cloth is now added the ab- ~ 
sorption of the whole of the luminous rays, 
and this great additional influx of heat is 
far more than sufficient to turn the balance 
in favour of the black cloth. The sum of 
its actions on the dark and luminous rays 
exceeds the action of the snow on the dark 
rays alone. Hence the cloth will sink in 
the snow, and this is the philosophy of 
Franklin’s experiment. 

Throughout this discourse the main stress 
has been laid on chemical constitution, as 
influencing most powerfully the phenomena 
of radiation and absorption. With regard 
to gases, vapours, and to the liquids from 
which these vapours are derived, it had 
been proved by the most varied and con- 
clusive experiments that the acts of radia- 
tion and absorption were molecular — that 
they depended upon chemical and not upon 
mechanical condition. In attempting to 
extend this principle to solids I was met by 
a multitude of facts obtained by celebra- 
ted experimenters, which seemed flatly to 
forbid such extension. Melloni, for ex- 
ample, found the same radiant and absorb- 
ent power for chalk and lampblack. M M. 
Masson and Courtépée performed a most 
elaborate series of experiments on chemical 
precipitates of various kinds, and found that 
they one and all manifested the same power 
of radiation. They concluded from their 
researches, that where bodies are reduced 
to an extremely fine state of division the 
influence of this state is so powerful as en- 
tirely to mask and override whatever influ- 
ence may be due to chemical constitution. 

But it appears to me that through the 
whole of these researches a serious oversight 
has run, the mere mention of which will 
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show what caution is essential in the opera- 
tions of experimental philosophy. Let me 
state wherein I suppose this oversight to con- 
sist. I have here a metal cube with two of 
its sides brightly polished. I fill the cube 
with boiling water and determine the quan- 
tity of heat emitted 4 the two bright sur- 
faces. One of them far transcends the oth- 
er asa radiator of heat. Both surfaces ap- 
pear to be metallic. What then is the 
cause of the observed difference in their 
radiative power? Simply this: I have 
coated one of the surfaces with transparent 
gum, through which, of course, is seen the 
metallic lustre behind. Now this varnish, 
though so perfectly transparent to luminous 
rays, is as opaque as pitch or lampblack to 
non-luminous ones. It is a powerful emitter 
of dark rays; it is also a powerful absorber. 
While, therefore, at the present moment it 
is copiously pouring forth radiant heat itself, 
it does not allow a single ray from the metal 
‘behind to pass through it. The varnish 
then, and not the metal, is the real radiator. 

Now Melloni, and Masson, and Courtépée 
experimented thus: they mixed their pow- 
ders and precipitates with gum-water, and 
laid them by means of a brush upon the 
surfaces of a cube like this. True they 
saw their red powders red, their white ones 
white, and their black ones black, but they 
saw these colours through the coat of var- 
nish which encircled every particle of their 
powders. When, therefore, it was conclud- 
ed that colour had no influence on radia- 
tion, no chance had been given to it of 
asserting its influence ; when it was found 
that all chemical precipitates radiated alike, 
it was the radiation from a varnish common 
to them all which showed the observed con- 
stancy. Hundreds, oy thousands, of 
experiments on radiant heat have been 

erformed in this way by various inquirers, 
bat I fear the work will have to be done 
over again. I am not, indeed, acquainted 
with an instance in which an oversight of so 
trivial a character has been committed. in 
succession by so many able men, and viti- 
ated so large an amount of otherwise ex- 
cellent work. 

Basing our reasonings then on demon- 
strated facts, we arrive at the extremely 
probable conclusion that the envelope of 
the particles and not the particles them- 
selves, was the real radiator in the experi- 
ments just referred to. To reason thus, 
and deduce their more or less probable 
consequences from experimental facts, is 
an incessant exercise of the student of 
physical science. But having thus followed 
for a time the light of reason alone through 
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a series of phenomena, and emerged from 
that series with a purely intellectual con- 
clusion, our duty is to bring that conclusion 
to its crucial test. In this way we fortify 
our science, sparing no pains, shirking no 
toil to secure sound materials for the edifice 
which it is our privilege to build. If, then, 
our alleged facts be real, and if our infer- 
ence from these be just, we ought to find 
that inference ratified by experiment. For 
the purpose of testing it I take two pow- 
ders of the same physical appearance: one 
of them is a compound of mercury and the 
other a compound of lead. On two sur- 
faces of this cube are spread these bright 
red powders without varnish of any kind. 
Filling the cube with boiling water, and de- 
termining the radiation from the two sur- 
faces, one of them is found to emit thirty- 
nine rays, while the other emits seventy- 
four. This, surely, is a great difference. 
Here, however, 1s a second cube, hav- 
ing two of its surfaces coated with the 
same powders, the only difference being 
that now the powders are laid on by 
means of a transparent gum. Both sur- 
faces are now absolutely alike in radiative 
power. Bothof them emit somewhat more 
than was emitted by either of the unvar- 
nished powders, simply because the gum 
employed is a better radiator than either of _ 
them. Excluding all varnish, and compar- 
ing white with white, I find vast differences ; 
comparing black with black I find them 
also different ; and when black and white 
are compared, in some cases the black radi- 
ates far more than the white, while in other 
cases the white radiates far more than the 
black. Determining the absorptive power 
of those powders, it is found to go hand- 
in-hand with their radiative power. The 
good radiator is a good absorber, and the 
bad radiator is a bad absorber. From all 
this it is evident that as regards the radia- 
tion and absorption of non-luminous heat, 
colour teaches us nothing; and that even- 
as regards the radiation of the sun, con- 
sisting as it does mainly of non-lumi- 
nous rays, conclusions as to the influence of 
colour may be altogether delusive. This is 
the strict scientific upshot of our researches. 
But it is not the less true that in the case of 
wearing apparel—and this for reasons 
which I have given in analysing the ex- 


periment of Franklin — black dresses are 
more potent than white ones as absorbers 
of solar heat. 
Thus, in brief outline, I have brought be- 
fore you a few of the results of recent in- 
uiry. If you ask me what is the use of 
them, I can hardly answer you, unless you 
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define the term use. If you meant to ask 
me whether those dark rays which clear 
away the Alpine snows will ever be applied 
to the roasting of turkeys or the driving of 
steam-engines, while affirming their power 
to do both, I would frankly confess that I 
do not think them capable at present of 
competing profitably with coal in these 
particulars. Still they may have great uses 
unknown to me; and when our coal-fields 
are exhausted, it is possible that a more 
ethereal race than ourselves may cook their 
victuals and perform their work in this 
transcendental way. But is it necessary 
that the student of science should have his 
labours tested by their possible practical 
era What is the practical value 
of Homer’s Iliad? You smile, and possibly 
think that Homer’s Iliad is good as a means 
of culture. There’s the rub. The people 
who demand of science practical uses, for- 
get, or do not know, that it also is great as 
a means of culture; that the knowledge of 
this wonderful universe is a thing profitable 
in itself, and requiring no practical appli- 
cation to justify its pursuit. But while the 
student of nature distinctly refuses to have 
his labours judged by their practical issues, 
unless the term practical be made to in- 
clude mental as well as material good, he 
knows full well that the greatest practical 
triumphs have been episodes in the search 
after natural truth. The electric telegraph 
is the standing wonder of this age, and the 
men whose scientific knowledge and 





mechanical skill have made the telegraph 
what it is are deserving of all honour. fn 
fact, they have their reward, both in reputa- 
tion and in those more substantial benefits 
which the direct service of the public al- 
ways carries in its train. But who, I would 
ask, put the soul into this telegraphic body ? 
Who snatched from heaven the fire that 
flashes along the line? This, I am bound 
to say, was done by two men, tht one a 
dweller in Italy,* the other a dweller in 
England, and therefore not a thousand 
miles distant from the spot where I now 
stand, t who never in their inquiries con- 
sciously set a practical object before them, 
— whose only stimulus was the fascination 
which draws the climber to a never-trodden 
peak, and would have make Cesar quit his 
victories to seek the sources of the Nile. 
That the knowledge brought us by those 
prophets, priests, and kings of science is 
what the world calls useful knowledge, the 
triumphant application of their discoveries 
proves. But science has another function 
to fulfil, in the storing and the training of 
the human mind; and I would base my ap- 
peal to you on the poor specimen which has 
been brought before you this evening, 
whether any system of education at the 
present day can be deemed even approxi- 
mately complete in which the knowledge of 
nature is neglected or ignored. . 
Joun TYNDALL. 


* Volta. 
¢ Faraday, 





A Wa x rrom Lonpon To THE Lanp’s 
Enp anp Bacx.— With Illustrations. By 
Elihu Burritt. (Sampson Low, Son, and 
Marston.) — We can forgive this genial critic 
some slight inaccuracies in English history, 
and just the least tendency at times to fine 
writing after the American fashion. If he has 
added a crime to King Harry’s list, already 
“long enough to hang a common sinner,” in 
taking off Jane Seymour’s head, he has made 
compensation by bestowing on the lady “ vir- 
tues enough to make a saint,” which we never 
heard of before; and his ambitious phrases, 
such as “tomb-fonts”? and “ home-stars,” are 
few and far between. Generally he writes sen- 
sibly and with just the amount of friendliness 
that Englishmen most appreciate, the friendli- 
ness that arises from a recognition of relation- 
ship in ancestry, in temperament, and in aim. 
The leading motive of this, as of his previous 
“ Walk,” was, it seems, to see and note the 
agricultural system, aspects, and industries of 





this country, and to collect information that 
might be useful to American farmers; he has 
certainly adhered to this design, and in the 
chapter on the Wiltshire labourers discusses the 
subject of wages in a way that is well worthy 
of the attention of the employers of labour in 
those parts ; but he by no means confines him- 
self to these topics. He writes pleasantly about 
the old towns and their historical associates the 
cathedrals, the baronial mansions and parks ,and 
even the legends, such as that of the Glaston- 
bury thorn. As he is satisfied with the people 
that he has visited, having “ never experienced 
any disagreeable treatment, nor been subjected 
to any inconvenience worth mentioning,” 
though he has “measured the length of the 
island and doubled it half way back on foot,” 
80 are we with our visjtor. We recognize the 
judgment and the kindliness with which he has 
observed us, and we cordially recommend the 
perusal of his volume. — Spectator. 
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WHO SHALL DELIVER ME ? 


Gop strengthen me to bear myself ; 
That heaviest weight of all to bear, 
Inalienable weight of care. 


All others are outside myself ; 
I lock my door and bar them out, 
The turmoil, tedium, gad-about. 


I lock my door upon myself, 
And bar them out; but who shall wall 
Self from myself, most loathed of all ¢ 


If I could once lay down myself 
And start self-purged upon the race 
That all must run! Death runs apace. 


If I could set aside myself, 
And start with lightened heart upon 
The road by all men overgone! 


God harden me against myself, 
This coward with pathetic voice 
Who craves the ease, and rest, and joys: 


Myself, arch-traitor to myself ; 
My hollowest friend, my deadliest foe, 
My clog whatever road I go. 


Yet One there is can curb myself, 
Can roll the strangling load from me, 
Break off the yoke and set me free. 


—Argosy. [Curistina G. Rosserri. 


MY VIS-A-VIS. 


Tuart olden lady !—can it be? 
Well, well, how seasons slip away ! 
Do let me hand her cup of tea 
That I may gently to her say, 
“Dear madam, thirty years ago, 
When both our hearts were full of glee, 
In many a dance and courtly show 
Thad you for my vis-a-vis. 


“ That pale blue robe, those-chestnut curls, 
That eastern jewel on your wrist, 
That neck-encircling string of pearls 
Whence hung a cross of amethyst, — 
Isee them all, —I see the tulle 
Looped up with roses at the knee, 
Good Lord! how fresh and beautiful 
Was then your cheek, my vis-2-vis! 


“T hear the whispered praises yet, 

The buzz of pleasure when you came, 
The rushing eagerness to get 

Like moths within the fatal flame; 





As April blossoms, faint and sweet, 
As apples when you shake the tree, 

So hearts fell showering at your feet 
In those glad days, my vis-i-vis. 


“ And as for me, my breast was filled 
With silvery light in every cell ; 
My blood was some rich juice distilled 

From amaranth and asphodel ; 

My thoughts were airier than the lark 
That carols o’er the flowery lea ; 
They well might breathlessly remark, 

‘By Jove! that is a vis-a-vis!’ 


“O time and change, whatis’t you mean ? 
Ye gods ! can I believe my ears ? 
Has that bald portly person been 
Your husband, ma’am, for twenty years 4 
That six-foot officer your son, 
Who looks o’er his moustache at me! 
Why did not Joshua stop our sun 
When I was first your vis-2-vis 4 


“Forgive me, if I’ve been too bold, 
Permit me to return your cup ; 
My heart was beating as of old, 
One drop of youth still bubbled up.” 
So spoke I: then, like cold December, 
Only these brief words said she, 
“Tdo not in the least remember 
I ever was your vis-a-vis.” 


[Henry GLassForD BELL, 


SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON ON 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Wuo says that Shakespeare did not know his 


ot, 
But deem’d that in Time’s manifold decay 
His memory should die and pass away, 
And that within the shrine of human thought 
To him no altar should be reared? O hush! 
O veil thyself awhile in solemn awe! 
Nor dream that all man’s mighty spirit-law 
Thou know’st ; how all the hidden fountains 
ush 
Of acne silent prophesying power. 
For as deep Love, ’mid all its wayward pain, 
Cannot believe but it is loved again, 
Even so, strong Genius, with its ample dower 
Of a world-grasping love, from that deep 
feeling 
Wins of its own wide sway the clear revealing. 
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OLD SIR DOUGLAS. 


CHAPTER V. 
FEMININE CHARACTER. 


Sir Doveras Ross was considerably 
startled when, on the drawing-room door 
being opened, in lieu of receiving the usual 
commonplace and easy welcome accorded 
to morning visitors, he beheld Lady Char- 
lotte sobbing bitterly in the depths of a 
very comfortable French causeuse, in which 
she was rather lying than sitting when the 
two gentlemen arrived. She lifted her em- 
broidered handkerchief from her eyes for 
an instant, as if disturbed by their entrance, 
and then recommenced her weeping. The 
soft-eyed girl, who had sung the German 
“ Good-night” the previous evening, was 
standing by her chair, with an expression 
of mingled perplexity and sympathy: she 
murmured, ‘Dear mamma, here are 
friends,” in an expostulating tone, put out 
one hand shyly to greet Kenneth, leaning 
with the other on the back of her mother’s 
chair, and repeated the words, “ Here are 
friends.” 

“ Zizine! Zizine! Zizine!” sobbed Lady 
Charlotte. 

“Mamma, Zizine will do very well; you 
will see she will do very well; I will 
attend to her myself.” : 

“ How can you talk such nonsense, my 
dear Gertrude? I am sure she will die! 
Zizine ! my poor little Zizine !” 

Puzzled beyond measure, and wondering 
whether a little sister, grandchild, or 
favourite niece was the subject of lament- 
ing, Sir Douglas made rather a stiff bow, 
and said hurriedly, “ We have come at a 
most unfortunate moment; I hope there is 
no serious cause of anxiety; we will call 
again later in the day.” 

“Ohno, no; oh no, no; don’t go away; 
don’t leave me; I am sure Mr. Ross would 
not think of leaving me at such a time! 
He is always so friendly. Pray don’t go — 
pray don’t; it makes me worse, the idea 
of your going! It makes me worse!” 

“ Mamma will be better presently,” added 
the daughter, in a low, vexed voice; and 
she glanced from Kenneth, who was biting 
his lip to repress the dawn of one of his 
insolent smiles, and looked appealingly in 
the graver face of his uncle. 

“Can we doanything ?” asked the latter, 
kindly. 

“Oh, no! pray sit down. I will en- 
deavour to be more composed — pray don’t 
go—no one can do anything; itis most 
afflicting; but don’t go. The fact is, An- 
tonio has been so tormented by my English 
servants (and I am sure I would send every 
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one of them away sooner than Zizine should 
suffer),—that he utterly refuses to stay 
with me. I offered him double what he en- 
gaged for as courier, but he won't! He 
said (it was so cruel of him! he said” — 
and here a renewed burst of sobbing inter- 
rupted the explanation — “ that — that it 
was ridiculous to expect him to stay for the 
sake of a piccola bestia’ (that was what he 
called Zizine), when he was made quite 
triste, day and night, by the enmity of my 
servants. Now, you know, they have no 
enmity at all to him; only they don’t like 
him; and if he had any generosity he 
wouldn’t consider his own feelings in the 
matter, but mine: think what a goose he 
must be to go and fret in that way about 
nothing! And Zizine will die; I know she 
will die!” . 

“ Who is Zizine ?” exclaimed Sir Doug- 
las at last, with a little impatience in his 
voice. 

He was answered by the soft-eyed girl, 
grave, embarrassed, hesitating, with down- 
cast lids. “ Zizine — Zizine —is a little 
Brazilian monkey, of which mamma is very 
fond.” 

There was a moment’s pause; and then 
she added, “ We are all fond of mamma’s 

et. Mr. Ross knows Zizine.” 

And with the last words, trifling as they 
seemed, the melodious voice seemed to 
grow severe, and the eyes that had been so 
timid turned so full and pained a look of 
reproach at Kenneth, that Sir Douglas was 
positively startled. 

Not so Kenneth, whose repressed smile 
broke into a little mocking laugh. “ Yes, I 
do know Zizine; and I will introduce her 
to my uncle, or, to speak more respectfully, 
I will introduce my uncle to her; and if 
she does not snap his fingers off, he shall 
feed and caress her, and console her for An- 
tonio’s obduracy.” 

“ Oh, Mr. Ross,” whimpered Lady Char- 
lotte, “ how can you make a jest of anything 
so distressing. I am sure if your good 
uncle knew all! You are not aware, Sir 
Douglas, that this little creature — this 
precious little-creature — will not eat whless 
fed by Antonio! It will not take food from 
any other hand; and what is to be done, if 
Antonio persists in leaving me, I am sure I 
don’t know! I have been wretched about 
it all the morning !” 

The shower of easy tears, after this last 
burst, seemed to clear off a little; and the 
possessor of Zizine listened with a ray (or 
a rainbow) of hope to Sir Douglas’s assur- 
ances that a hungry monkey would take 





food from the most alien hand, sooner than 
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go without it; and even ventured to hint 
that the valuea Antonio himself must original- 
ly have been a stranger to Zizine, since she 
was brought from the Brazils; a remark 
which seemed to make a profound impression 
on Lady Charlotte, who pronounced it to be 
“ so true ; so very true — and — and so very 
comforting ;” and she was quite surprised 
it had never occurred to her before. “ But 
you know, Sir Douglas — Columbus's egg 
—youknow!” And on seeingrather a puz- 
zled acquiescence in her new friend’s face, 
she further explained herself by adding, 
“what nobody thought of till they saw it 
done, you know!” and with a tearful smile 
she gave a final flourish of the embroidered 
pocket-handkerchief, and settled herself for 
more cheerful discourse. Then she listened 
with rapt attention to a number of little 
anecdotes told by Sir Douglas, of instinct 
and wisdom in animals, such as would be 
narrated to an intelligent child; and when 
he wound up with the tragic incident of 
the suicide from grief, of a male marmoset 
whose little mate dying on shipboard, was 
thrown overboard; and told how, the very 
first day his cage was left accidentally open, 
the melancholy little survivor leaped over 
the ship’s side at that identical spot, into the 
waves; and described the regret of all 
the sailors, who were of opinion that the 
ship should have been put about, though in 
wild weather, rather than that Jocko should 
have been allowed to perish, — Lady Char- 
lotte vehemently exclaimed, “ Oh! I think 
so too—I think so too! — How very cruel 
of the captain!” And as she and her 
guests stepped forth into the garden, and 

aced along the terrace, and through the 

ergola shaded with vines, she remarked 
to Kenneth that she had never seen a 
more pleasant or gentlemanly man than his 
uncle—“and so travelled, too” — which 
phrase she explained, like Columbus's egg, 
and said she meant that he knew so many 
things, which, of course, he had picked up 
going so much about the world as she un- 
derstood he had done. 

And Gertrude too praised Sir Douglas, 
even to himself! She was leaning against 
one of the square stone supports of the 
loggia, the vine leaves with their tendrils 
dropping and curling round her uncovered 
head, pausing to let her companion admire 
the distant view of land and sea. “It was 
very kind of you,” she said, “to amuse 
mamma ; it took away all her nervousness.” 

Sir Douglas flushed a little. It,was very 
pleasant being spoken to in such a friendly 
tone by this pretty girl; and he was rather 
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shy, though his shyness was not awkward 
like his friend Lorimer Boyd’s. 

“T was glad to amuse her. But you must 
not be angry with Kenneth for laughing a 
little: I had no idea it was a monkey that 
Lady Charlotte was so anxious about when 
I first saw her distress.” 

Gertrude shrank a little farther from her 
companion, and spoke in a low voice. 

“TI know; I was not exactly angry ; but 
it vexed me. Mamma is not—that is, I 
mean, she is not one of those clever women 
with strong nerves, who do nothing that 
any one can smile at. I know mamma is 


is tender to all she loves; and she is tender 
to all creatures—birds, and pets of all 
kinds. My poor father used to give them 
to her; he died of consumption, and he 
used to have them in his room; it is true he 
did not give her Zizine, but mamma has the 
habit of loving these things -extremely — 
and—and I cannot bear that any one 
should seem almost to jest at her vexation.” 

She trembled a little as she spoke; but 
that trembling —like the tremolo in her 
clear rich singing — gave no impression of 
weakness; and the touch of sternness was 
in her voice again at the final phrase, as it 
had been when she said that Ke.neth 
“knew Zizine.” Sir Douglas liked her for 
t. He liked the protection given by her 
own child to this sacred silly woman: sacred 
as a parent, even where weakness could 
not but be perceptible ; sacred for the sake 
of duty and for the sake of scenes re- 
plete with sadness and reverent associa- 
tions: — not to be laughed at by mock- 
ing lips; to be pitied, to be tenderly dealt 
with, even as she dealt, or was supposed 
to deal, with others. He felt that had 
he been the son of a silly mother he also 
would have dealt so by her; and his own 
mother’s half-remembered, _ half-forgotten 
face, vaguely rose again to memory in pres- 
ence of this girl, as it had done the evening 
before — leaving the impression, as it did 
then, that Gertrude Skifton “had a look of 
her about the eyes.” Dear eyes, that bent 
over his cradle, and were lifted to Heaven 
when he first learned to pray, and shone for 
a little way on in his childhood, and then 
vanished, leaving in those childish years 
such a comfortless blank of love. 

When he left the Villa Mandéito with 
Kenneth, they walked a little way in 
silence; then Kenneth said, laughing, 
“ Well, we had a fine scene there! That 
woman is an incarnation of folly, but tha 
girl is very nice,” 
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not clever; but she is good and tender; she‘ 























“ Yes, the girl is very nice,” assented Sir 
Douglas. 

“Pm glad you like her,” said Kenneth, 
carelessly ; “for they are the only people 
(of your sort) I care to see here; and your 
friend, Lorimer Boyd, is in and out of their 
house like a tame dog. When he ain’t in 
the Chancellerie you may look for him in 
the Villa Mandérlo. I believe he means to 
take Lady Charlotte in hand, according to 
the advertisements, ‘ To ladies of neglected 
education.’ He comes in like a tutor, with 
jlans of Herculaneum, and drawings of 
Pompeian pottery, and tickets to see this, 
that, and the other, with most desperate 
industry.” 

“ And does Lady Charlotte respond ?” 

“Well, not unless some magnates are to 
accompany her. Her whole soul (if she 
has a soul) seems to be occupied with the 
ambition of being always in a certain ‘set,’ 
wherever she goes. She is always triumph- 
ing in heing invited, or lamenting that she 
and her daughter are ‘left out,’ or setting 
some little wheel in motion to ‘get asked, 
somewhere. I believe she tolerates Lorimer 
Boyd (to whom she always listens with a 
stifled yawn), only as the well-spring and 
fountain of introductions she would not 
otherwise obtain in this place. She dines 
constantly at the English Legation, and 
goes to. balls at the Neapolitan Court, and 
knows all the Principessas, Duchessas, Con- 
tessas, and Contessinas that rattle their 
carriages up and down the Chiaja; and if 
the whole government were subverted (as 
it certainly will be one of these days), it is 
my belief that she would transfer her al- 
legiance and her visiting cards to what- 
ever potentates floated on the surface, and 
to whatever dynasty happened to reign.” 

“ Well, it is an odd mania in a woman hold- 
ing a certain and established rank herself’ 
in her own country; but when you know 
more of the world, Kenneth, you won’t 
think it so very uncommon. Are they 
rich ?” 

“ Yes, I think they are. I believe” (and 
here Kenneth hesitated a little)—“I be- 
lieve the daughter has an independent for- 
tune; and her mother is bent on marrying 
her tosome foreign grandee. She very nearly 
managed it with one of the Roman Colon- 
nas, or some such great family, before they 
came here; but his family wouldn’t hear of 
it, the young lady being a Protestant.” 

“ | wonder Lady Charlotte would think 
of such a marriage! ”. 

“Think of it! I assure you she clung to 
it as if she were drowning; and as to the 
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really had hoped better things from the 
confessor of the family, who seemed such a 
suave, well-mannered, sociable man, than 
to oppose himself to her daughter ; and she 
was sure, Gertude would not object to listen 
‘occasionally’ to his exhortations, or even 
to go, ‘now and then, with her husband 
the prince,’ to the great Church festivals, 
‘but not as a customary thing; of course 
they could not expect that.’ 4 really do 
think there never was such a goose born as 
that woman !” 

If Sir Donglas thought his conceited ne- 
phew severe, he did not find his rational 
friend, Lorimer Boyd, a whit more indul- 
gent with respect to his new associates. All 
the craving after fine acquaintance and 
frivolous gaieties, and all the insane plan- 
ning about her daughter, was confirmed in 
his report. ‘¢ And the worst of it is,” con- 
cluded Lorimer, gloomily, “that she was 
once a great beauty.” : 

Sir Douglas laughed. “ How does that 
add to her offence ?” 

“ By adding to her folly. She has all 
the minauderies and airs of a silly beautiful 
girl, being now but a silly elderly woman. 
I could box her ears when I see her droop- 
ing her faded pendulous cheek to her skele- 
ton shoulder, with a long ringlet of heaven- 
knows-who’s hair in the fashion of a love- 
lock trailing over her scragginess. She 
always reminds me of some figure in Hol- 
bein’s ‘ Dance of Death.’ A most prepos- 
terous woman.” 

“ Her daughter seems very different, and 
very fond of her, Lorimer. There must 
be some good in her, depend upon it.” 

“Ts ippose there is some good in every 
one. Her daughter—well! we see what 
bright freshness of vegetation springs up in 
tropic dust ; what flowers burst through the 
crevices of those hot, barren walls! Poor 
child! half her time is spent in endeavour- 
ing not to seem ashamed of her mother!”* 

“No; she loves her mother,” exclaimed 
Sir Douglas, eagerly. 

“She must have a great deal of love to 
spare,” said Lorimer Boyd, with something 
between a sigh and a sneer; “ and, if it be 
so, it says much for the daughter, but noth- 
ing for the mother. Gertrude Skitton is 
like her father. Iknew him: he died here. 
A man to love and to remember.” 

“Well, you must not dispute with my 


up to know more of these people in two 
days than those who have sat, as we have, 
for two months, within hail of Lady C»ar- 
lote’s one ringlet almost every even- 





religious part of the difficulty, she said she 
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wise uncle,” laughed Kenneth, “ for he sets ° 
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CHAPTER VI. 


HOW ACQUAINTANCE RIPENS. 


AtmostT every evening. It is astonish- 
ing how rapidly intimacy progresses in 
country houses, sea-side gatherings, and the 
small society of compatriots in a foreign 
town. If you know each other at all, it is 
almost impossible not to be what is called 
“intimate ;” even though that degree of 
familiarity may lessen, or cease altogether, 
when the circumstances which produced it 
are altered, and when persons who were 
“great friends” at Rome, Naples, or Flor- 
ence, choose to drop into being civil acquain- 
tances, after they once more carelessly con- 

regate with the herding swarms of London. 

ady Charlotte and her daughter Gertrude 
were the chief stars at Naples of many a 
pic-nic party and ball. Not that Gertrude 
was a great beauty, or her mother a wise 
woman, as we have seen; but because they- 
were among the few well-connected Eng- 
lish then in Naples, and “ the set,” as Lady 
Charlotte called it, with the addition of 
what was best of the “ foreign set,” min- 
gled and met nearly every day in pursuit of 
the same aim— pleasure. The English are 
said to hold aloot from each other abroad ; 
and there is a humorous passage at the 
opening of Sterne’s “ Sentimental Journey,” 
where he represents himself as meeting 
with a gentleman-like and conversible per- 
son, of whose chance companionship he was 
about to avail himself, but, finding he was a 
compatriot, he retired to his own room. 
Whatever may have been the case in 
Sterne’s time, it is certain that the disposi- 
tion now is rather the reverse ; and though 
we hear of ladies in India, and officers’ 
wives in regiments on foreign service, “ flout- 
ing” each other in their own small circle ; 
and in colonial society of ladies whom “.no- 
body in the colony visits ;” and everywhere 
of the various little monkey-copyings of ex- 
clusiveness performed by the Prince who 

ive themselves airs abroad — “ captains’ 
Tadies,” and “ majors’ ladies,” “ colonels’ 
ladies,” and “ governors’ ladies ;” and “ white 
ladies,” who won't associate with “ brown 
ladies ;” and Creoles, and Mestas, and all 
sorts of other distinctions unknown to the 
great European family — yet, in a general 
way, the English are a sociable nation; 
and, beyond a certain cautious shyness as 
to the “respectability” of new acquain- 
tance, there is no reluctance to come 
together. 

But Lady Charlotte was of Scotch ex- 
traction, and the Scotch are yet more 
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vided it be with their “own folk.” 

are a scantier population than the English, 
with a scantier aristocracy and gentry. The 
tide of commercial success has not yet so 
flooded in among them (though it is fast ad- 
vancing) as it has amongst the English, 
sweeping away old feudal memories and 
landmarks. ey know all about each 
other’s families and “ forbears,” down to the 
twentieth degree of cousinhood ; and both 
rich and poor, high and low, genteel and 
ungenteel, set a value on rank and connec- 
tion far beyond the value set upon it in 
England, and set a value on their own na- 
tionality, which is a feeling distinct and 
apart. ‘Come of gude Scotch bluid” is a 
far greater recommendation among them 
than “ come of a good old county family ” 
is among the Southrong; and when that 
“ gude stock ” is also noble, the respect is 
unbounded. That 


willing to “ foregather,” as it is sited, 
hey 


* Caledonia, stern and wild,” 


which made so rough a nurse to poetic 
Burns, admits, as a theory, his noble line — 


* A man’s a man for a’ that ;” 


but, as a matter of practice, it is certain 
that if her wayward gauger had been a 
lord —if he had been a duke —if he had 
even been a laird —“ Burns of Burndyke ” 
—she would not have delayed the oppor- 
tunity to féter his genius till it became a 
centenary festival. 

Lady Charlotte was a Scotchwoman; 
and she was glad to meet Lorimer Boyd 
and friends “from the North.” She had 
even sought to establish a cousinhood be- 
tween herself and Lorimer on the strength 
of some intermarriage between the Cloch- 
nabens and her own family in very remote 
times. And, at all events, she held him 
bound and responsible for her destiny in 
Naples, for fit introductions, and pleasant 
days. He had been very kind, she said, when 
Mr. Skifton was dying ; “read to him, and 
that sort of thing,” and very sorry for her 
and her daughter. That was more than 
two years ago now; and the grief for Mr. 
Skifton had begun to be wiped off thechina 
slate of his widow’s memory. She had not 
been a bad wife to him. Always very gen- 
tle; always very attentive when he was 
particularly ill; very sorry when he died. 
She wept very much the first time she saw 
her daughter in mourning, and when she 
was trying on her own weeds. Indeed, 





“for along time afterwards,” as she im- 
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pressed upon Gertrude, “ she could not bear 
the sight of black crape,” it always “ brought 
the tears into her eyes, let her meet it 
where she would.” But she was now be- 
ginning to be very cheerful and comfortable 
again ; and had none of that depth’ of na- 
ture which, she observed, caused “a mere 
nothing” suddenly to “overcome that 
dear girl by reminding her of her poor 
father.” 

She was anxious, too, about Gertrude. 
She wished her to marry early, and marry 
well; and she was all the more uneasy 
about invitations and opportunities on ac- 
count of various past circumstances con- 
nected with the long weary illness and 
climate-seeking days that had removed her 
from general society and “seasons” in 
London, where she had once been so much 
admired. And then, after she. was left a 
widow, Gertrude had a bad cough, and was 
supposed to be threatened with the same 
complaint as her father, and she was ad- 
vised to pass a “couple more winters in 
Italy ” to recruit her strength; and, oeyond 
and besides all this, there was the patent 
fact that her marriage with Mr. Skifton had 
rather put her out of that “set” to which 
it was ee great aim to belong. It had 
been a love-match; a love-match not re- 
pented of by either party, and extremely 
advantageous in point of fortune to Lady 
Charlotte who had none. But, then, who 
was Mr. Skifion? He had every merit a 
man could have; but he did not come of a 
“ good old stock,” or of any known family. 
He was handsome, rich, elegant in manner, 
and singularly accomplished; but the care- 
less question elicited by the news of his 
decease and Lady Charlotte’s consequent 
widowhood, of “ By the by, who the deuce 
was Skifion?” produced only the vague 
reply, “ Well, I really don’t know; I 
believe he was a very good sort of fellow. 
His father was a merchant, or a broker, or 
something; and his daughter will have 
money.” 

A little soreness consequent on this 
position, and a wavering puzzled notion 
that such circumstances had weighed more 
with her recalcitrant foreign grandees than 
Gertrude’s religion, troubled Lady Char- 
lotte’s mind; she had been rather humbled 
and annoyed at the escape from her very 
simple web of the young Colonna; and 
previous to Sir Douglas’s arrival she had 
already been occupying herself with little 
fooleries and flatteries to Kenneth, who, 
faute de mieux, would, she thought, make a 
good husband for Gertie (in her view of a 
goou husvand), being well off himself and 
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heir to old Sir Douglas. Her efforts, how- 
ever, being confined to what chaperons call 
“ bringing the young people together,” and 
the encouragement of much singing of 
Scotch ballads in alternation with more 
cultivated music, she did neither good nor 
harm; and that is more than can be said of 
the majority of match-making or match- 
hoping mothers. 

Neither was she, in fact, very anxious 
about it ; for, after all, either here or else- 
where, some great duke, prince, or count 
might suddenly fall in love with her 
daughter; and she might wish that instead 
of Mr. Ross; and,it would be very embarras- 
sing to have to “throw over” Kenneth, and 
not very ladylike. 

So things were suffered to take pretty 
much their own course; and a very 
panes course it was for all parties. 

orimer Boyd was as friendly as possible, 
and Kenneth exceedingly attentive, though 
now and then he teased Lady Charlotte by 
little mockeries and persifluge which she 
only half understood and feebly rebutted ; 
and Sir Douglas, “in his way” was 
charming too. Lady Charlotte took great 
pains to please him; and never felt uneas 
with him as she did occasionally with his 
nephew. She had just prudence enough 
“in case it ever came to anything between 
Kenneth Ross and Gertie,” to avoid all 
allusion to her knowledge that the nephew 
was thought very wild. It would be very 
foolish to set his rich uncle against him, 
and all young men ran a little wild at his 
age and abroad. And she used to try a 
little feeble flattery with Sir Douglas — her 
head very much to one side, and her 
slender fingers twirling that long young 
ringlet which she had made sole inheritor 
of her own departed love-locks, and which 
kept Lorimer Boyd in a chronic state of 
dissatisfaction. Modulating her voice to a 
sort of singing whisper, like a canary-bird 
at sunset, she ventured little hints of ad- 
miration as to his looks; and how he must 
“have been” much handsomer than Ken- 
neth; and she bantered him about his 
“dreadful bravery” and his probable re- 
lationship to the “ Parliament Captain,” 
the Ross of 1650, and talked of the taking 
of Montrose, and made Gertrude repeat a 
stanza that she “saw in an old book, but 
what book it was had gone out of her poor 
head,” — 


“Leslie for the kirk, 
And Middleton for the king ; 
But deil a man can gie a knock 





But Ross and Augustine!” 
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But it was when Brazilian Zizine fell ill 
(“like a fellow-creature,” as Lady Charlotte 
expressed it) that Sir Douglas’s favour rose 
to its climax! He actually gravely in- 
spected Zizine; he brought remedies, and 
seemed to pity the little dumb beast; and 
he talked with Gertrude of its “ plaintive 
captive eyes,” while he fed it. And Lady 
Charlotte was overheard saying of him, in 
most unintelligible Italian to the Contessa 
Rufo, that “Avendo potuto essere uno 
generale, nondimeno aveva guarito Zinine !” 
on which the pretty Contessa, with a warm 
Southern smile, pronounced Sir Douglas to 
be “tanto amabile!” though she had not 
the remotest idea what meaning her friend 
wished to convey, or what the possibility of 
his becoming a general had to do with his 
feeding a monkey. 

His tenderness, however, to Zizine was 
not all. He amused Lady Charlotte ; who 
declared that talking to him was “ like sit- 
ting with the Arabian Nights.” “No, Mr. 
Kenneth need not laugh; for of course she 
did not mean that she could sit with the 
Arabian Nights,—or with any other 
stories ; but he knew well enough that what 
she really meant was, that his uncle told 
them so many pleasant things.” She had 
daily driven up and down the Chiaja till 
she was weary, and daily inspected what 
Gertrude called the “ playthings” at their 
pretty villa: playthings of which all Italians 
are very fond. Strange slender bridges 
over artificial streamlets ; garden traps that 
when trodden on send a sprinkling shower 
over the head of the startled visitor; grot- 
toes, and guilt gazebos, and Chinese 
summer-houses and thatched rustic lodges. 
But she had not seen the graver sights of 
Naples, as a dowager who had more ac- 
- with history or even with 

furray’s guide-books might have done : so 
that much novelty cropped and budded out 
of the old ,places, in consequence of being 
with the new companionable friend. 

People see things under such different 
aspects! When Stendahl published his 
“ Rome, Naples, and Florence, in 1817,” all 
that he chose to describe in his opening 
pages — whether the better to mask sub- 
sequent expressions of political opinions, 
or from any other motive — was the eager- 
-ness with which he flew to the theatres, and 
what operas were peformed at the various 
cities he visited during his tour. His ac- 
count of his first entrance into Milan is, that 
he immediately went to La Scala; and his 
description of Naples is confined to the 
fact, that San Carlo being shut, he rushed 
to the Fiorentini. He mentions that “two 
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playhouses have been discovered at Pompeii, 
and a third at Herculaneum;” and as to 
the beauties of Nature, he disposes of them 
in his diary thus: —“25 Fevrier. Je 
reviens de Pestum. Route pittoresque.” 

An English lady who had arrived by sea 
at Lisbon sent her coachman and lady’s- 
maid to amuse themselves with the sights 
of the new foreign city. The coachman 
returned filled with melancholy contempt 
for the inferior “turnout” of the Portu- 
guese nobility as to carriages and harness: 
the lady’s-maid said she (like Stendahl) 
had been to the opera, and thought the 
ladies’ necks were in general far too short 
(though they wore some fine necklaces), 
and that their inclination to embonpoint was 
very remarkable ; figures, indeed, that she 
“ would have no pleasure in dressing.” 

Sir Douglas’s mode of seeing Naples 
might be no better than that of his neigh- 
bours, but it had the merit of entertaining 
Lady Charlotte Skifton. He was full of 
historical gossip; to which she used to 
listen most attentively, pulling the young 
ringlet nearly straight, and looking round 
as if she vaguely expected to see the people 
and events he conjured up. She * could 
not eat her dinner” for thinking of young 
Conradin — titular king of Sicily from the 
time he was two years old till he was six- 
teen, —and then, (at that boyish age !) led 
out to execution in the market-place with 
his uncle Frederic of Austria; Pope Urban 
having aided Charles of Anjou to defeat 
and take him prisoner. She implicitly be- 
lieved the doubtful story of his mother sail- 
ing into the Bay of Naples with black sails 
to her ships, and untold treasure as ransom, 
too late to rescue her murdered and cou- 
rageous boy. She was “afraid she was 
almost glad” at the increased hatred of the 
French which that execution inspired, till 
in the rolling course of years, at a certain 
Easter, 1282, every Frenchman in Sicily, 
except one, was murdered. 

She thought Queen Joanna’s conduct 
“ really now so very abominable,” twisting a 
| silk cord of variegated colours, and answer- 
| ing her inquisitive husband that it was “ to 
strangle him with,” so playfully that he 
believed she was joking till the horrible 
threat «ame true. She was delighted to 
hear that Queen Joanna was herself smoth- 
‘ered afterwards, after many more years of 
‘crime, and she looked at the dark, gaping 
' windows of her ruined palace in the Bay, 
| with awe and satisfaction. 
| As to Masaniello, and his rebellion and 
brief triumph—she said she “knew all 
|about him” —except that the people had 
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sewed his head again to his body, and 
obliged the Government to give him a 
state burial after his downfall and massacre, 
— “because she had seen the opera of Ma- 
saniello several times: only in the opera 
there was nothing about what happened 
after he was killed.” 

Newer to her was the hanging of Admiral 
Caraccioli (that blot upon the tame of Nel- 
son !), and the well-attested story of the 
body of the Italian admiral floating up- 
right, to the consternation of the sailors, in 
the wake of Nelson’s ship, from the imper- 
fect weighing down of the corpse when flung 
into the sea. 

IIer interest as to the disputed fact 
whether Pozzuoli was the place where St. 
Paul landed, was weak to the absorbed at- 
tention with which she devoured the details 
of the murder of Agrippina by order of her 
own son, the Emperor Nero. The picture 
of this proud, profligate, energetic old 
woman, betrayed into a galley contrived 
like those in the time of the French Noya- 
des, to give way and sink under her, — her 
escape, after being hit on the head by a 
slave with an oar, her floating, swimming, 
and struggling to the shore at Baie, and 
being taken to her own Lucrine villa only to 
be afterwards assassinated in her bed there, 
— had a fascination, not unmixed with a sen- 
sation ef terror for Lady Charlotte, moving 
her t+ observe that it was impossible for her 
to hear such a story, in the very place where 
it had happened, without being thankful no 
one could put her “on board a boat that 
was all to crack and come to pieces,” or 
come and kill her at the Villa Mandérlo 
ag only because somebody else had ordered 
it.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
FAST YOUNG MEN. 


SwirtLy the days passed on; and it 
became almost a usual ceremony in the little 
circle to end each day with “ What shall we 
do to-morrow?” When Sir Douglas first 
arrived, indeed, there had been grave talk 
of instant departure; of breaking up bad 
habits by removing Kenneth from scenes of 
idle temptation ; and of all sorts of reform- 
ing and repressive measures. But it is not 
so easy to move a full-fledged young gentle- 
man of Kenneth’s disposition, from a place 
that happens to hit his fancy. His uncle’s 
arrival, if not followed by any very real re- 
form of conduct, had certainly secured 
greater decency ; and he bore with patience 
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(or comparative gemenee) the brief anx- 
‘ious lectures which followed the examina- 
tion of very complicated and uncertain cal- 
culations as to general debts, and debts of 
“honour ;” loans made (half from careless 
generosity, half from vanity) to idle young 
foreigners, who had no earthly claim upon 
his assistance ; jewellery squandered on 
their female associates; and all the embar- 
rassments from which, — had he probed his 
own heart for the truth,— he expected to 
be relieved by the very simple expedient of 
getting his uncle to “ pay them off.” 

Nothing is more curious, in these cases of 
extravagance, than the puppy-blindness 
which does not see, — in that first stage of 
manhood, — that if such debts are “ paid 
off” by some relative or friend, the items of 
which they were composed were acts of 
meanness, and not acts of generosity. If 
the phrases usual on such occasions were 
put into the language of the pleasant old 
story of the «Palais de la Verité,”— 
where people said, not what they intended 
to say, but spoke the “naked truth,” — 
how very extraordinary those sentences 
would sound! Conceive a man addressing 
his friend thus: “My dear fellow, cer- 
tainly I will lend you a couple of hundreds. 
I'll give you all my three sisters’ music- 
lessons, new dresses, and jaunts to the sea- 
side for this year: and there’s pale little 
Fanny, who costs my mother a good deal 
in physician’s advice. I'll give you all her 
doctor’s fees for six months or so, and she 
shall go without. J would not be so stingy 
as to refuse a friend such a paltry sum as 
you’ve asked of me,—no, not for the 
world.” 

Or thus: — 

“T made little Justerini the dancer such 
a splendid present last Christmas! I gave 
her three years of my fat old father’s plod- 
ding work as head-clerk with Tightenall 
and Co.! He’s getting old, you know: 
drowsy of an evening: tired out in fact: 
had rather a hard life of it: a good many of 
us to provide for. But I was determined 
I'd give her the ear-rings. I'd have given 
double, ay, six years of his hard-earned 
salary, sooner than not have behaved hand- 
somely to her about them!” 

Or thus: 

“T can’t stand a fellow refusing his chum 
such a paltry favour as belonging to a elub, 
or sharing a yacht, or taking half an opera- 
box with him. I know I didn’t hesitate a 
minute when Tom Osprey asked me. 
gave him my mother’s carriage-horses, and 
little Sam’s favourite pony, and my father’s 
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hunters, and that little box at Twickenham 
1492. 
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where they used to go for change of air in 
summer, — before Tom had half done ex- 
laining about it. J’m not one of your 
ackward fellows. I always come forward 
like a man, when a friend wants anything.” 

Or thus — liberal only to Self, instead of 
Self and Co. : — 

“ T always say there are certain things a 
fellow can’t do without. Must make a cer- 
tain figure, and have certain comforts. I 
like to enjoy life, and see other fellows 
enjoy it. Life is not worth having if you 
don’t put some pleasure into it! I was 
obliged to have all my old grandmother’s 
sables and shawls last winter, — (you know 
she brought me up, my mother was too poor 
to do it) ;— and the portion she had put by 
for my Cousin Bessie; couldn’t do without, 
I assure you; not, at least, so as to live like 
a gentleman. Can’t see why Cousin Bessie 
should be in any hurry about marrying, or 
why the confounded prig she’s engaged to 
makes such a point of what he calls ‘ mutual 
means of support.’ All I know is, I 
couldn’t do without her portion, and grand- 
mother’s Indian shawls and Russian sables ; 
that’s fact.” 

Or even thus:— among a set where 
shawls and sables and marnage portions are 
alike unknown : — 

“You say you wonder, becausel’m a 

oor curate’s son, how I can get on at col- 
ege? That’s all you know about it: of 
course it’s difficult; and I’m put to it to 
give wine-parties, and so forth, like other 
iellows— but it’s to be done with proper 
management. If I take six days in the 
week butcber’s meat that my brothers and 
sisters would eat; and all the coals and 
blankets the old women in the village used 
to get,—and my father’s two glasses of 
port wine which my mother fancied kept 
his throat from relaxing for Sunday duty, 
—and a year or two of Dick’s schooling, 
(who seareely needs it, for my father gives 
him all his spare time, and he’s a sharp fel- 
low by nature), it comes to a good lumpof 
money in the end; and, if there’s still some 
debt left, P’'ve no doubt I can grind it out of 
them sooner than seem shabby to these fel- 
lows at Oxford.” 

Ah! how many a true tragedy lies under 
this apparent farce of words! How many 
a“ fine, spirited young gentleman, very free 
with his money,” steps out of his hotel in 
the sizht of admiring waiters, drawing on 
a pair of straw-coloured gloves in prepara- 
tion for a day’s pleasure — tossing double 
his real fare to the cabman to be driven 
rapidly to the place of rendezvous: and 
then talking to the boon-companions he 


joins, it may be, of poachers on his father’s 
restate ; of some servant of his own turned 
away, as an idle vagabond and a thief, for 
taking his master’s cigars and silk-handker- 
chiefs; of “being regularly swindled out of 
his money” by some —— who, accord- 
ing to custom, has sold him a set of studs and 
a gold ring for treble their real value, — to 
whom it never once occurs that the tu quoque 
of these various accusations would be but 
his own just due !— that he, also, is an idle 
vagabond, living on what he never earned ; 
a“ poacher” on the better means of bet- 
ter men ;— a “swindler” in the acquire- 
ment of things unpaid for, or the profitable 
interest on which is lost in the uncertainty 
and delay of payment ;—yea, it may be a 
most daring robber, whose “ stand and de- 
liver” threatens more than the lives of 
those whose substance has to be surrendered 
to him, since it threatens disgrace and ruin 
to himself (and through him to all connect- 
ed with him) if they do not suffer them- 
selves to be stripped of their goods, and 
consent to the extremity of sacrifice ! 

And fathers may toil, and mothers may 
darn, and many a Bessie pine, and many 
a Fanny sicken for sea-air, and many a lit- 
tle Dick lose his schooling ; and so long as 
the cause of all these troubles does not 
actually pick pockets in the streets, or 
garotte unwary passengers on the highways 
and byeways where business or pleasure 
calls him, he contentedly believes himself 
to be living the life of a gentleman and an 
honest man, and would knock the offender 
down who dared to dispute that position. 

Kenneth Ross doubted as little of his 
title to be thought “ a thorough gentleman,” 
as others of his creed. And yet it is cer- 
tain that he expected his friends, his trades- 
men, his gambling-debts, and his follies, to 
be paid for out of his uncle’s money; was 
perfectly content that all his vicarious acts 
of generosity should (like his debts), be 
set down to his own credit, but, in truth, 
be provided for by this other man ; and had 
never even given a single thought to what 
his situation, or the situation of his motle 
crowd of creditors would be, should his 
own means fall short, and his uncle, wearied 
out at last, refuse to supply the deficit. 

But why should he give it a thought? 
Was he not his uncle’s heir? He knew 
he was to be his heir. At least he had al- 
ways expected it, ever since he was a child, 
and he believed Sir Douglas had always in- 
tended it. 

Yes, Sir Douglas certainly had intended 
it. Up to a certain evening — the evening 
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spent in an expedition to Sorrento — he had 
intended it, though he did not know that 
Kenneth built upon it; and even that first 
night which saw him waver in such inten- 
tions, saw him also wakeful, weary, and 
tender, full of yearnings to his nephew, and 
occupied till early dawn with anxious re- 
petitions in his own mind of wise council 
and explanation, though both counsel and 
explanation were to make it clear to Ross 
of Torrieburn that Ross of Glenrossie was 
assisting him for the last time ! 

But Torrieburn’s past experience was 
very much against any very settled belief 
in such a declaration as to Glenrossie’s fu+ 
ture proceedings, 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A DAY AT SORRENTO. 


As the lovely Italian spring advanced’ 
the question, ‘“‘ What shall we do to-mor- 
row?” was answered more and more boldly ; 
and the little intimate circle that had min- 
gled with Royal balls, and musical routs, 
during more wintry weather (for even Na- 
ples has its winter), and whose members 
had availed themselves of Italian hospitali- 
ties, began to draw more and more togeth- 
er, seeking, as strangers naturally would, 
their chief pleasure in excursions among 
scenes, the beauty of which will for ever 
be described in vain in guide-books, itiner- 
aries, and travels, since not all the glowing 
words that were ever strung together can 
convey a hundredth part of the impression 
made on the senses: by actual experience. 
It is a favourite phrase with poets, that we 
should “ conjure up a vision” of such and 
such objects ; but no magic can conjure up, to 
one who has never yet beheld Southern 
Italy, the sudden irradiation of our common 
world that takes place. It is the nature we 
always knew — but itis nature illuminated ! 
Colour is deeper and brighter, seas are 

‘more dazzling, sunrisé and sunset are in- 
conceivably richer, mountains have grada- 
tions of purple which no pencil can trans- 
late. The wasteful wealth of fruit and 
flowers sets us dreaming of Eden instead 
of our digging and delving climes; and 
the very people who dwell in these favour- 
ed regions seem endowed with a quicker 
life. Eyes have a depth of shining, and 
teeth a glitter in smiling, and cheeks a 
warmth of glowing, that the north can 
never show. Like Wilson’s cloud, of which 
he says — 


“ E’en in its very motion there was rest,” 
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even in their very indolence there is pas- 
sion; and that dolce far niente, of which 
we hear so much and understand so little, 
is more like the tranquillity of their own 
slumbering volcanoes, than the settled calm 
which alone among us would produce it. 
Or, to take the less grandiose simile of Lori- 
mer Boyd in discussing the subject with Sir 
Douglas, it is the difference between the 
contented grazing of the bovine race, and 
the sleek and sleepy yawning of the hunt- 
ing leopard. There is real quiet in the 
one, there is only temporary inaction in the 
other. 

And though the simile might not be over- 
complimentary, Lorimer Boyd loved the 
Italians. He praised their simplicity, the 
absence of affectation, the loving nature of 
their women. He denied the inferiority of 
their men. He held that all of best and 
brightest in Europe came originally from 
Italy. He counted over the roll of the old 
heroic names, and eame down, with an éx- 
cuse for every blotted entry in history, to 
those later times when even her artists had 
fought as soldiers, and her priests governed 
as statesmen. He would not admit, without 
opposition, even Sir Douglas's censure of 
the Neapolitan nobility. What could be 
expected of men who were only too well 
aware that Government had no feeling to- 
wards such as mght be marked for distinc- 
tion, but that of jealousy? Take away 
the occupation of literature and _ politics, 
freedom of action, and great landed inter- 
ests, from the youthful nobility of Great 
Britain ; take away their natural stake in 
the prosperity of their country; and what 
would remain even for them but the pursuit 
of pleasure and the driving on of aimless 
days? Besides, Naples was not Italy. In 
that often taken and retaken town there 
was scarcely a nation whose blood did not 
mingle with the original race. French and 
Spanish, German and English, Greek and 
even Turkish, currents are in those idle 
veins. And because Kenneth had found a 
set of profligates and gamblers there —as 
he could have found a set of idlers and gam- 
blers in Paris or in London — was Sir Doug- 
las to pass a sweeping judgment over the 
land, or attribute to the aristocracy of 
Naples any increase in his anxieties respec- 
ing his wayward nephew? As well might 
he consider it the fault of the fishermen in 
the islands of Ischia or Procida. 

Those anxieties were perpetually haunt- 
ing Sir Douglas, so much so that once or 
twice he let fall a word respecting his hope 
that Kenneth “would make creditable 
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eagerly to his own love in youth and boy- 
hood for Lorimer. 

And Gertrude looked grave, and said, 
“I know what you feel. I had once a 
brother.” 

Sir Douglas asked Lorimer about this 
brother. He had known them all. Did he 
resemble Gertrude ? 

No. He was exactly like his most ridicu- 
lous mother, clothed in a tail-coat instead of 
female habiliments—if possible even more 
silly, more vain, and certainly less well- 
tempered; and it was anything but a sub- 
ject of regret that he had pre-deceased his 
father, for he would have been a plague in- 
stead of a protection to his mother and sis- 
ter. 

“How old do you suppose Miss Skifton 
may be? She is very grave and staid for a 

irl.” 

a She is two-and-twenty. I know her 
age. And she has seen much of life and its 
cares even for those years.” And Lorimer 
Boyd sighed. ; 

Sir Douglas mused on her tone and look 
when she said, “I had once a brother ;” 
ard on a hundred other instances which im- 
pressed his memory though they seemed 
mere nothings. There are persons who 
talk much and readily of their feelings, and 
who yet leave you in uncertainty both as to 
the sincerity and the motive of their confes- 
sion; and there are others whose rare allu- 
sions to themselves and their private joys or 
sorrows seem to come like gleams of light, 
showing their whole inner nature. Sir Doug- 
las would have been at a loss to explain why 
the little he had ever gleaned from Ger- 
trude Skifton respecting herself had filled 
him with such intense sympathy and ap- 
proval; such a conviction that her charac- 
ter was one of mingled gentleness and 
strength; fondness and girlish dignity; re- 
serve and a subdued eagerness — which 
pleased him better than all the open enthu- 
siasm in the world! He loved in her the 
cherishing of her foolish mother ; the adora- 
tion for her dead father’s memory ; her easy 
courtesy to strangers; her sweet frank 
friendliness with those whom she acknowl- 
edged as intimates: with Kenneth, and 
Lorimer Boyd, and—himself. This last 
admission Sir Douglas made with a little 
hesitation. Her welcome of him was shyer 
than her welcome to them. Well, he would 
not have had it otherwise —she had not 
known him as long; and he remembered 
with pleasure the beautiful blush which 
overspread her face once when she said, 
“Ido not feel that you are so much of a 
stranger as I should ; because Mr. Lorimer 








Boyd used to read your letters aloud some- 
times, when you were in India, to my poor 
father; indeed very often he used to read 
us one; my father enjoyed them so.” The 
expression of her countenance was always 
lovely: lovely when her eyes were down- 
cast (as indeed was habitual with her), and 
lovely when she slowly raised them, as she 
did on this oceasion, with a sort of innocent 
appeal in them, as though they said, “I 
know I am blushing, but it is not for any- 
thing of which I need feel ashamed.” 

He thought of her perpetually, and set- 
tled in his own mind that there was not in 
her one iota that he could wish to see 
altered, or that could be changed for the 
better. 

And Lady Charlotte was quite pleased 
with his evident approval, for she felt “ if 
ever it came to anything between Kenneth 
Ross and Gertie,” here would be one great 
step gained for all subsequent arrange- 
ments. 

And now they were to have one of their 
customary holidays, and spend the whole 
bright day at Sorrento: the little smiling 
Contessa Rufo, and a German couple, to 
whom she was “doing the honours” of 
the sights of Naples, being the only stran- 
gers of the party. 

Lady Charlotte got but one scanty story 
from Sir Douglas; (the death of Pliny, 
which she declared she had never heard be- 
fore,) and then she chatted with the Con- 
tessa, her companions being absorbed in the 
beauty of the moving panorama before 
them. They had left Naples at an hour 
unknown to indolent Londoners, and the 
early glory of morning yet fell on the tide- 
less sea as they wound through the narrow 
roads surmounting the Bay of Castella- 
mare; dotted with pointed white sails like 
wings, and showing on its rippled surface 
those strange dappled patches of green and 
purple which vary the blue of the ocean 
whenever it nears the shore. 

Lovelier and lovelier grew the scene 
as they proceeded onwards. In odd nooks 
of the lofty cliffs nestled houses as white 
as those distant sails; fruit-trees and vines 
surrounded them; gay foliage mantled the 
rocky ledges; and here and there the eye 
could rest on the glistening tops of thickly- 

lanted orchards of orange and lemon trees, 
ooking like rounded domes of emerald, 
clustering far down in the hollows. 

Fig-trees, with their broad dark leaves, 
and vines in tender transparent green, 
mocked the grey volcanic ruggedness of 
the lofty rocks, as they came in sight of 
Sorrento. Little rude staircase-like paths 
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straggled downwards to the caverns and 
coves of the beach, inviting the feet to ex- 
plore them. Groups of fishermen, with wo- 
men and children, loitered and basked here 
and there, clothed in those bright vestments 
in which all southern people delight. Now 
and then echoes of laughter, or the frag- 
ment of a simple song, came floating up 
on the air with that wonderful distinctness 
with which sounds are heard along a rocky 
shore,—airs which Gordigiani’s exquisite 
setting have since made famous, and which, 
perhaps, it required that composer’s fine 
and sensitive taste to strip from their rug- 
gedness as we strip off the shell of the al- 
mond, denuding the veiled melodies from 
nasal and husky tones, and sending them 
forth to the world full only of such gentle 
passion as breathes in the “ Bianco visin,” 
and the “Tempo Passato;” familiar to us 
now from many a sweet and tutored voice 
even in our own land. 

Lorimer Boyd had known Gordigiani’s 
daughter. He described that sweet ethe- 
real creature to Gertrude: her large spiritual 
eyes, like the eyes we imagine those of 
a guardian angel; her smile, faint and ten- 
der as the serenest twilight; her pretty 
bashful pride in being able to compose 
words to her father’s music. But she was 
gone — passed away like the echo of her 
own songs—taken in the early prime of 

- her sweetness, scarcely living even to 
the time indicated by the poetic French 
epitaph written on one almost as lovely : — 


“ Rose, elle a veeu ce que vivent les Roses, 
L’espace d’un jour!” 


They were still talking of this young 
Italian and her genius; and Sir Douglas 
was murmuring to himself the Scriptural 
words, “* When the ear heard her, it blessed 
her,” —less with any thought of Gordigi- 
ani’s angel-daughter, or a yet fitter refer- 
ence to “works of necessity, piety, and 
charity,” than in remembrance of the trem- 
ulous contralto of the English girl at his 
side,— when a wild shriek, followed by 
that wonderful amount of exclamatory ap- 
peals to Madonnas and Saints of different 
altars, commo among the Italians, startled 
them into attention. 

The carriages were to meet them at a 
given point, and they had been ‘traversing 
part of their road upon muies; Gertrude 
riding by her mother, till they had paused 
to gaze at the town and beach, and then 
falling a little into the rear with Lorimer 
and Sir Douglas while speaking of Gordigi- 
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coming next; and Kenneth and Lady 
Charlotte a little in advance. Lady Char- 
lotte was in high spirits, replying to 
Kenneth’s constant persiflage with’ more 
aplomb than usual; pricking her mule from 
time to time with the coral points of her 
white silk parasol, and laughing fcolishly 
like a school-girl at any little difficulties 
in the route. Presently the mule suddenly 
stopped. “ Oh, you obstinacy, won’t you 
take me on ’cause I’m such a giddy thing ? ” 
giggled the rider, giving a final prod at the 
mule’s ear with the ornamented parasol. 
The steel of the light parasol snapped ; 
the sharp end entered the ear of the 
animal, which swerved, put its head down, 
and set off at a pace anything but sate 
or pleasant in poor Lady Charlotte’s opin- 
ion. All the other mules, accustomed to 
act in concert with parties of: sight-seers, 
set off at a like pace. Lady Charlotte 
screamed, the guides shouted, and a perfect 
Babel of voices sent up prayers to heaven 
for protection, mingled with curses of the 
poor beast on earth. Kenneth at first 
leaned back in his saddle in a fit of in- 
extinguishable laughter at the ridicule 
of the whole scene. Fat Count Rufo, pull- 
ing in vain at the hard mouth of his mon- 
ture, and bounding in his saddle like an 
India-rubber ball; his pretty countess laugh- 
ing also, as she careered along, flying past 
Kenneth with her ancles much more ex- 
posed than at the decent eommencement 
of her ride; the German couple, also at full 
* looking helplessly at each other as 
they fled together like the hapless pair 
in Biirger’s Leonora; and Lady Charlotte, 
the primary cause of all this erratic disturb- 
ance, making involuntary soubresauls on 
and off her frightened mule, such as are 
performed by light and nimble professionals 
for the entertainment of the audience at 
Astley’s. 

But all laughter was merged in fear, when 
the mule made a false step on a path close 
to the precipice, that crumbled beneath its 
tread; then scrambled: to recover its foot- 
ing, unseating Lady Charlotte in the opera- 
tion, and dragging her a few yards, pinned 
by many folds of careful shawling, and so 
utterly unable to extricate herself. Before 
the sharp, bitter shriek from Gertrude had 
died thrillingly on the air, the gentlemen of 
the party had reached the poor frightened 
woman, and rescued her from further dan- 
ger. Sir Douglas had been first; leaping 
from his mule, which he suffered to roam at 
large, and not attempting the dangerous ex- 
periment of riding after her. They were 
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Tasso, where already rooms and refresh- 
ments had been ordered in anticipation of 
their arrival. Lady Charlotte was easily 
carried there, and laid, half-fainting from 
fright and shock— but not otherwise the 
worse of her Mazeppa-like career — on a 
chaise longue in one of the bedrooms. 

Kenneth helped to carry her in, and with 
a returning smile, congratulated Gertrude 
on her mother’s safety. Gertrude smiled 
too, vaguely, with a confused, tearful look 
at Kenneth, in acknowledgment of being 
spoken to, rather than as hearing the exact 
words; and then Kenneth Ross retreated to 
compliment and re-assure pretty Countess 
Rufo, and Gertrude knelt down by her mo- 
ther. Sir Douglas was still arranging _pil- 
lows and shawls. If he had been waiting 
upon the venerable and unfortunate Queen 
Amelie of France, he could not have at- 
tended to her with more tender respect. 
He paused, and looked down on her as she 
lay. Gertrude’s mother! That useless — 
inestimable life! As he paused, the kneel- 
ing girl looked up at him; she voluntarily 
extended her hand to clasp his. ‘Oh! I 
thank you so !” was all she said. 

The warmth of the sun, when it glitters 
through rain in those warm southern climes, 
when the rapid storms are over, and the red 
geranium and pale violet take glory from 
its rays — what was it to the warmth of 
Gertrude’s eyes, shining through their haze 
of agitated tears! Her gaze thrilled the 
heart of him she addressed; his hand trem- 
bled as it pressed hers. Hers, that white 
hand with its modelled fingers — . 


“ Lovelily tapering less and less,” — 


whose graceful and nimble passage over 
the notes of the piano he had so often 
watched in the accompaniments to her 
welcome songs. He blessed her mentally 
for the eager movement which had so 
given it, warm and gloveless, into his cor- 
dial grasp ;, and whether after that sudden 
clasping it was dropped by him, or with- 
drawn by her, he was made too giddy by 
such contact to remember. 

It must have been withdrawn; for one 
spectator whom both had forgotten — Lori- 
mer Boyd— passed his hand over his brow 
with a sense of pain, and muttered —“ She 
is in love with Douglas!” 

In love? No girl “in love” would leave 
her hand to be clasped as friendship only, 
with its firm light satisfied hold, should clasp 
it, if that electric thrill which flashes loves’ 
messages from heart to heart told her she 
either loved or was beloved. Let us then 
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believe, for Sir Douglas’s sake, that the 
white hand was withdrawn, and that the 
trembling downcast look with which Ger- 
trude listened to his further re-assurances 
(made in rather a different voice from 
usual), as to Lady Charlotte’s condition, 
resulted rather from tender embarrassment 
than from any lingering misgiving as to her 
mother’s danger. 

Lady Charlotte had indeed sustained no 
hurt. Her extreme fragility and slender- 
ness had caused her to fall so lightly, that 
not a bruise was discoverable beyond a lit- 
tle abrasion on one of her wrists; and the 
oy of soft shawls of very rich texture, 
slipping with her as she fell, made a sort of 
cradle for her head and shoulders during 
the brief interval of risk, when she was 
dragged along the path by the rocks. 

“ But it might have been very serious ; I 
might even have been killed, mightn’t I? ” 
she repeated over and over again, not with- 
out a little feelingof pleasure at having been 
the heroine of so dangerous an adventure. 
And as often as Gertrude assented, and 
pressed her lips on the faded face, with — 
“It might, indeed, my poor little mother !” 
so often did Lady Charlotte, with a sort of 
cooing murmur of pity for herself, assiduously 
smoothe and twine round her finger the rin- 
glet, which had been made terribly dusty 
and unsightly during the culbute of its pos- 
sessor, and had required more than ordinary 
care to restore it to form and brightness. 
The Hotel di Tasso overhangs the sea, and 
on that side at least there is comparative 
silence. Lady Charlotte, therefore, wearied 
by her inauspicious ride, and lulled by the 
sound of gently-lapping waves far beneath 
the windows, and by the heat of the after- 
noon sun, carefully as it was shut and sha- 
ded from her, soon fell fast asleep. For a 
short interval Sir Douglas and Gertrude re- 
mained motionless, listening to her meas- 
ured, slumberous breathings. Then he pro- 
posed to her daughter to come out, to join 
the rest of the party, who had already 
braved both heat and fatigue, and clam- 
bered to the Capo di Sorrento : and they sal- 
lied forth, not unwilling to enjoy their walk 
according to the implication conveyed in 
that sweet Irishism, “alone together,” the 
“ presque seule” of the pretty French wic- 
ow, who was asked if she was going alone 
into the country. 

And now all again was gladness, and all 
again was bloom and beauty; wild flowers 
sparkled along the shore, even the to very 
verge of Neptune’s domain. On the lovely 





headland grew tufted patches of myrtle, 
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gleams like the ghost of some unknown har- 
vest of another world. Down in the dream- 
land, under the far away sea, lay shifting 
shadows of broken white fragments, which 
are held to be (and why should they chur- 
lishly doubt it?) remnants of palaces and 
temples, over which the waters have closed, 
as over O'Donoghue and his white horse 
and valiant retainers in our own island of 
fairy traditions. Fatigue was unfelt; that 
air of which the elder Tasso spoke — 


“Si vitale, che gl’uomini che senza provar, | 
Altro cielo ci vivono, sono quasi immortali,” 


fanned their faces, and made the very act of 
breathing a pleasure. 


“Up the heather mountain and down the crag- 
gy brae,” 


undesiring of further rest than frequent 
an to take their fill of gazing, or to listen 
aughingly to some pretty peasant, some 
distaff spmning matron, some bouquet*giv- 
ing child, all vainly endeavouring to explain 
in their curious patois, requests to the sight- 
seers which resolved themselves most dis- 
tinctly into an unromantic act of mendican- 
cy, —the gay party reunited on their home- 
ward course; and arrived at the hotel to 
find Lady Charlotte alert, and recovered ; 
only too willing to hear from Sir Douglas 
the mournful romance of the poet Tasso’s 
mad love for the high-born princess, whose 
ducal brother had him imprisoned in dark- 
ness and solitude for years to expiate his pre- 
sumption; and his miserable return, after 
insane and wretched years, to his sister and 
the old half-forgotten home. 
And when that romance in prose was 
ended, Countess Rufo’s German friend re- 
eated Schiller’s wonderful ballad of “ The 
Diver,” and his wife sang one of the sweet 
wild songs, whose harmonies are indeed 
“ songs without words.” And after that, on 
low pleading from Sir Douglas, and urging 
from all the rest, Gertrude sang. 
Some irresistible fancy of the moment 
urged Sir Douglas to inquire if she had ever 
heard the ballad of which-he recollected 
the one verse of farewell, as sung by his 
mother. Yes, she knew it; but even she 
could not recollect all the words. She did 
not think it was a complete ballad, but an 
old fragment of a song of exile; not, she 
said, from a “ foreign” shore, as Sir Doug- 
las had it, but the “Irish shore,” and with- 
out further preface she began it, in the clear, 
rich voice he loved so to hear. 
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ed, and the moon fell on the unruffled sea; 
where the fisherman’s tiny barks flashed, 
gleaming for a moment, and turned their 
sails again to shadow. The mountains rose 
beyond, dark and majestic, and the huge 
form of Vesuvius slept, unlit by its fiery 
torch, in the white light of the moon. The 
oars ceased to sound; the voices from the 
shore became less frequent ; the very waves 
seemed to come more and more softly to the 
sands, till at length there seemed but one 
sound left on earth — her voice ! 

e The broken fragment of a song is in 
many an old collection : — 


“ A lightsome heart, a soldier’s mien, 
And a feather of the blue ; 
Were all of me you knew, dear love, 
Were all of me you knew! 


“ Now all is done that man can do, 
And all is done in vain ; 
My love, my native land, adieu, 
or we ne’er can meet again. 


“He turned him round and right about 
All on the Irish shore; 
He gave his bridle reins a shake, 
With Adieu for evermore, my love, 
Adieu for evermore ! ” 


The tender tremulousness of the last line, 
and the beauty of her face looking dreamily 
out over the sea as she sang, melted the 
heart of more than one of her listeners. 
But no one spoke to her of her song except 
Sir Douglas, and he said to her, in a choked, 
passionate voice, “If I thought it were 
‘adieu for evermore’ between us — in lieu 
of a sweet, sorrowful dream —TI should go 
mad !” 

It was a declaration of love, like any oth- 
er; or unlike any other, for no two decla- 
rations of love are alike, any more than 
any two leaves on a tree, or human faces, 
or voices, or even the handwriting of differ- 
ent persons, can be alike. 

And though Kenneth and Lorimer Boyd 
and Count Rufo and the ladies of that hap- 
py party all spoke to Gertrude afterwards, 
she could not have told what any of them 
had said, except that at last she heard her 
mother say, in her softest canary-bird voice, 
“ Well, and what shall we do to-morrow? ” 
And Sir Douglas said, “ I have business in 
the morning, but late in the day we might 
go to Amalfi, and stay a day or two there.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
A LIFE OF PLEASURE. 
Bustness in the morning. That special 





And while they listened, the day depart- 
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final examination and arrangement of Ken- 
neth’s difficulties, at least so far as his con- 
tinental tour was concerned. And now 
there was yet something else which his uncle 
desired to talk over with him, beyond and 
above the unpalatable fact that he must 
confine his expenses to his own means, and 
expect no more of this system of what he 
carelessly termed “clearing” him, hence- 
forth and for ever. - 

Sir Douglas arrived at Kenneth’s apart- 
ment on the Chiaja very early, very anx- 
ious, rather weary, and thoroughly resolved? 
He had begun to think there was some 
truth in the severe opinion expressed by his 
friend Lorimer Boyd, that the great mis- 
fortune of Kenneth’s life was his uncle’s 
indulgence. 

“ Of course,” that friend had said, “ as 
long as you put a feather-bed for him to 
fall upon, he will pitch head-foremost like a 
harlequin, into every scrape and trap on 
the stage of existence. Leave him to suffer 
consequences. Either he is capable or in- 
capable of self-conduct. In the one case 
all your love and pains won’t save him, and 
in the other he will at last find his real lev- 
el. If I had had an idea you were so 
in your dotage about this lad, Douglas, I | 
declare I never would have written to you. | 
1 expected you to come down upon him in | 
a stern, dignified, offended-guardian sort of | 
way, and here you are for allthe world like 
a nursing mother, whose precious babe has 
had atumble! Do, for God’s sake, let this | 
be the last time that you actually help him 
to escape from the only lesson his careless 
mind can profit by — namely, bitter expe- 
rience.” 

There was truth in these words; and they 
beat hotly in Sir Douglas’s ears, as he turn- 
ed restlessly on his pillow the night they 
returned from Sorrento. The hours of that 
night passed on from silvery moonlight ,to | 
the blue dawn and the crimson glory of 
sunrise, without bringing him needful rest. 
There was too much in the day that was 
coming, and the day that had passed, for 
night to be anything but a bar or a gap to 
divide those intervals. 

When the morning stir of life began once 
more, —early as such life begins in the 
streets of Naples, — Sir Douglas bathed, 
dressed, and went out. Even if Kenneth 
was not yet up, he would wait. His neph- 
ew’s manner, the previous evening, had 
rather wounded him. It was saucy, sullen, 
and dissatisfied. It was easy to see that he 
thought himself maltreated, and his uncle 
officious in the matter of Lady Charlotte. 
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resented any overt disrespect to her mother, 
et he could not for the life of him abstain. 

e thought Lady Charlotte ridiculous, and 
he showed that he thought her so. He 
thought Gertrude neglectful of him, and al- 
most, in her calm way, repellant to him the 
evening before. He was accustomed to be 
flattered and caressed. He had bid them 
all good night very curtly, getting out of 
the carriage in the Chiaja, instead of seeing 
them to the Villa Mandorlo, and had walk- 
ed away with a cigar in his mouth, —look- 
ing so like his handsome wilful father, that 
instead of feeling angry, foolish Sir Douglas 
looked after him with aching tenderness and 
intense good-will! 

On arriving at his lodgings on this par- 
ticular morning, not only Sir Douglas did 
not find Kenneth up (that perhaps with his 
habits was scarcely to be expected), but it 
was doubtful, from the hesitating manner 
of the servant, whether he had been in at 
all, since the previous day. Sir Douglas 
said little to the man, and passed into the 
room which had been the scene of his first 
interview and useless lecture. Breakfast 
was laid, as then; but not yet touched. 
All was in the same sort of order, or dis- 
order. The very sunshine appeared to be 
lying in stereotyped lines on the parquet 
floor. Sir Douglas threw himself into a 
lounge chair by the window, and once more 
thought over all he meant to say to his 
nephew ; putting it into the most patient 
loving words he could frame. 

Gradually the silence and warmth, after 
the rapid morning walk and long wakeful 
night, had their effect in spite of anxiety; 
and Kenneth’s uncle slept as soundly as 
Lady Charlotte had done after her adven- 
ture with the recalcitrant mule at Sorrento. 

It is Lord Brougham’s theory (and it is 
also the theory of other thinkers on the 
same subject) that dreams occupy only a’ 
few moments before our waking, and that 
during their brief passage through the brain, 
they blend and connect themselves with 
outward objects of sense and sound. In 
proof of which, he says, you have only to 
go and run a pin sharply into a slumbering 
friend, and he will inform you, as he starts 
into consciousness, that he had dreamed for 
aconsiderable time; that he has, in fact, 
had avery long dream of being attacked by 
robbers in a wood, or otherwise wounded, 
— with all graphic and interesting details; 
all depending on that cruel little poke with 
a pin which you privately know you had 
experimentally inflicted upon him ! 

ir Douglas dreamed a very pleasant 








Kenneth knew that Gertrude disliked and 


dream, of wandering in Paradise with Ger- 
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trude (and without Lady Charlotte) through 
interminable groves of orange-trees, white 
with blossom and golden with fruit, while, 
—beyond a sort of rainbow caused by the 
spray of innumerable fountains, for ever ris- 
ing and falling and lapping against basins 
of white marble carved with wreaths of im- 
mense lilies — forms of angelic grace, in 
shimmering vestments of the faintest and 
most delicate colours, sung to their golden 
harps in a most ravishing manner; ending 
always with the burthen “ Here, there is 
peace !” 

Just as he was straining his dreaming ear 
for words he could not catch —owing ap- 
parently to the very indistinct pronuncia- 
tion of these agreeable angels — something 
struck him, lightly but sharply, on the tem- 
ple; and again Ssnnsdiately afterwards on 
the cheek. 

He started and woke; but so strange was 
the scene acting round him, that for a min- 
ute he fancied that also must be a dream. 

A woman shabbily dressed, with resplen- 

dent black eyes, and a thin black silk shawl 
carelessly adjusted over shoulders very ob- 
viously deformed, was picking out from 
manuscript notation a melody of Blumen- 
thal’s for the guitar. A young girl (scarce- 
ly in courtesy to be called a young lady), 
rather pretty, very pale, and dirty and ne- 
glected in her dress, sat at the breakfast- 
‘table, picking the bones of a chicken; not 
ungracefully, though she picked them in her 
fingers and seemed exceedingly hungry. 
Another “ young lady,” still prettier, still 
paler, and (if possible) in a still more ne- 
glected toilette, sat perched on the scroll- 
work end of the stiff satin sofa opposite Sir 
Douglas’s chair. It is to be presumed she 
was less hungry than her companion, since 
her occupation was biting off with her very 
even white teeth the budding oranges and 
orange-flowers from a large branch she held 
in her hand, and aiming at the sleeper with 
these fragrant pellets. 

When this young nymph beheld his amaz- 
ed eyes open and fix themselves upon her, 
she leaped from her perch with a lithe acti- 
vity which even Zizine could not have sur- 
passed, and shrieking out, “si sveglia! si 
sveglia !”— with a peal of laughter re-echo- 
ed by the other occupants of the apartment, 
she flitted to the furthest end, where a 
heavy portitre of yellow silk divided the 
outer from the inner chamber; and folding 
the massive brocade round her, so as only 
to leave her laughing head visible, seemed 
to expect that the victim she had so uncere- 

moniously attacked would start from his 
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trance and follow her. Perceiving after a 
little breathless pause that this was not to 
be, she’flung the curtains behind her, and 
returned, making first a few slow steps on 
the very tips of her toes, then the light and 
rapid run performed by ballet-dancers, then 
three or four pirouettes in succession, and 
a profound curtsey as a finale. During the 
bewildered moment that followed, while Sir 
Douglas, feeling his situation already sufii- 
ciently absurd, looked angrily round for his 
hat, she skipped, cat-like, into one of the 
great armchairs, and stood up in it as in a 
rostrum, leaning her arms over the cushion- 
ed back, with a roll of music which she had 
snatched up on the way, and with mock 
gravity of recitation commenced an oration. 

“ Stimatissimo Signore,” said she in a 
most nasal Neapolitan patois, “ we rejoice 
and felicitate you on having slumbered so 
well, and we hope”— 

What further foolery they might have 
performed cannot be known, since just as 
Sir Douglas attempted to leave the room, 
with the courtesy—even to them —of a 
bow which should include the trio, and amid 
renewed peals of mocking laughter, the 
door opened and Kenneth came in. 

Kenneth ! 

His aspect in that bright Italian morning 
could scarcely be surpassed in degradation. 
Staggering drunk; his eyes bloodshot and 
stupefied; his hair dishevelled; his dress 
neglected and disordered; his face almost 
as pale as those of the wild intruders al- 
ready present, he stood, swaying to and fro, 
with the handle of the door in his hand, 
apparently attempting to comprehend what 
was going on in his rooms. The door, like 
many in the old palaces of Naples, was 
overlaid with tarnished but richly-pattern- 
ed gilding; and beyond it was another of 
the heavy yellow satin brocade portiéres. 
He stood there like a picture set in a won- 
drous frame. His youth, his exceeding 
beauty, the grace and strength of his form, 
only made his present state of untidy help- 
lessness the more saddening. It was a hor- 
rible vision! : There was a moment of sus- 
— during which all stood still. Then 

is countenance, which had worn a sort of © 

uzzled, embarrassed, idiotic smile of greet- 
ing, suddenly assumed an expression of 
savage anger as he turned slowly from 
looking at Sir Douglas, and fixed his dull 
red eyes on the group of women, now hud- 
dled together, the elder adjusting her shawl 
and rolling up her manuscript music, as if 
in the act of departure. 





“How dare you come here? how many 
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hundred times have I forbid your coming 
here in the morning ?” muttered the half- 
conscious drunkard in broken Italian. 

“ You told me on the contrary last night 
to come to breakfast, and that you would 
give me a good breakfast,” whimpered the 
girl, who had been seated at the table pick- 
ing chicken-bones. 

“ You told me you would like to practise 
that barcarole, and besides, Signore, to- 
night is my benefit!” rapidly protested the 
elder of the three; “and I wanted, there- 
fore, to see your Excellency.” Then they 
both spoke together, with -loud, shrill, vehe- 
ment chattering; till the nimble dancer 
who had awakened Sir Douglas by flinging 
orange blossoms, and who had hitherto sat 
dangling her feet from the arm of the great 
chair, as a mere looker-on, interfered, and 
struck up the hand Kenneth had extended 
towards them in angry gesticulation, with 
the words, “ Va! tu sei ubriaco come un 

orco”— You’re as drunk as a hog.” 
enneth seized her by the arm. 

“ Who says 1 am drunk? Who dares to 
say I’mdrunk ?” shouted he; “ you shall be 
punished — you shall be imprisoned.” 

“ Lascia!” exclaimed the girl, releasing 
her arm from his grasp, and looking him 
contemptuously in the face—“e dormi!” 
“ Bestia!” added she in a tone of disgust, 
as she shook her arm free, and attempted 
to pass him. 

here was a moment when Sir Douglas 
actually expected Kenneth would return 
her insult with a blow. He made a step 
forwards — Kenneth’s arm dropped heavily 
by his side, but he continued to Took at the 
girl with a dull glare of anger. 
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stamp on it, and becomes repulsive instead 
of attractive. ‘ 

Such an occasion was the present! Im- 
pe to be more regularly and perfectly 

eautiful than Kenneth Ross: he might 
have been painted as an ideal Apollo. 
Impossible to have thrown more intense 
grace of attitude into any action than was 
shown in that pallid girl's vulgar and un- 
seemly feel But the effect of all this 
grace and beauty,—under the circun- 
stances,— on the sole spectator was as if 
he i? been struck down by some demoniac 
spell. 

"te the door closed on that departing 
group Sir Douglas sank back in his chair, 
and covered his face with his hands. Ken- 
neth also seated himself with a staggering 
gait, and, leaning both arms across the 
breakfast-table, addressed Sir Douglas; 
clipping his husky words, and alternately 
attempting to stand, and dropping back 
into his seat. 

“ You think, I suppose, that these people 
ain’t —ain’t r’spectable ? They are r’spec- 
table! Wife of leader of orchestra, — 
great friend of mine, and leader of orches- 
tra. You couldn’t lead orchestra, for all 
you give yourself ‘such connoisseur airs 
about music. Quite r’spectable. Could you 
lead orchestra, now? Come, I say, could 
‘no iad and he laughed an idiotic 
augh. 

“O Kenneth, go to bed, and end this 
scene.” 

“No, I won’t go tobed. You think I’m 
drunk. I’m not drunk. D— it, do you 
think you’re to come the schoolmaster for 
ever over me, as if I were ten years old? I 


“Go!” said he. “Get out, all of you!” | ain’t drunk. I know all about it. I know 


“What a polite Signore!” said the 


that — that to-day’s Tuesday ; and we’re — 


dancer, with a forced laugh; “ah! there is| we're going to settle accounts. There! is 
no one like an Englishman for fine man- | that drunk ?+ And we're going — going to 


ners.” 
“Go!” shouted the drunkard, with an 


Amalfi — goimg to pick up old ladies who 
can’t ride, can’t eh ? Going to— Amalfi. 


infuriated stamp of his foot; still leaning | All right; let’s go to — to Amalfi; only don’t 


on the lock of the door with his left hand. 


say I’m drunk; and don’t set old mother 


“At your pleasure!” bowed the girl,| Skiftom saying I’m drunk; nor Ger— 


mockingly ; and she followed her frightened 
companions out on the staircase. As she 


Ger” — 
Sir Douglas sprang to his feet. “ Wretch- 


passed she turned her pale pretty head, as | ed boy!” exclaimed he, “ don’t dare to ut- 
the head of the Cenci is turned in the fa-| ter her name.” 


mous picture, and snapped her fingers at 


Then recovering himself, he repeated 


him with a gesture of derision and defiance | sadly, “ O Kenneth, go to your room; go 
common amoung the lower orders of the | to bed; Ill not irritate you by any obser- 
Neapolitans, and which those who study | vations; if you’re not crunk, at least you 
books of chiromancy can find and practise | are not well. We can’t talk business while 


if they please. 


There are occasions in life in which what 


you are in this state. We will put off busi- 
ness till to-morrow. I will return for you 





we think beauty seems to wear the devil’s| later. It is very early still; you will get 
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some hours of sleep. Give me your hand. | self of his coat and waistcoat, drew over his 
There, go to your room. Good-bye for the | head one of those wonderfully embroidered 
present. Go and rest.” Parisian shirts, which he coolly informed 

The cigar-smoking valet bowed Sir Doug- | the company had cost him seven hundred 
las out, muttering, with obsequeous smiles, | francs ;* observed with a scofling laugh, as 
that he would give “remedies;” that his "he took his stand by the gaming-table, 
young excellency had unfortunately “ met | that his present costume closely resembled 
some friends ” late last night, and that the | that of an English gentleman about to en- 
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“ friends” often persuaded his young excel- 
lency to excesses he would not otherwise 
think of; winding up (in the inevitable | 
style of Italian flattery) that he was sure 
the young excellency, in reality, would have 
greatly preferred being with his beloved 
and illustrious uncle, to all other society, in 
Naples, or elsewhere. 
he story of Kenneth’s evening would in- 

deed have amazed that sober uncle! Going 
towards his lodgings in a very discontented 
frame of mind, he had met with and joined 
a group of those so-called “friends,” re- 
turning from the theatre of San Carlo. The 
rest of the night was spent by all in gam- 
bling, drinking, and dissipation. When 
day-dawn was near, he had again lost sums 
that for him were enormous. The two men 
who were the largest winners were all for 
departing with their gains. Kenneth ob- 
jected: he claimed his revanche, and ap- 
pealed to the others. A hot dispute ensued, 
some of those present being for dispersing, 
and some thinkin Kenneth’s proposal no 
more than reasonable. A young Portuguese 
nobleman, whose reputation for riches had 
made him the centre of a certain circle of | 
wild young men, then took the side of the | 
loser. He insisted on remaining and shar- | 
ing the fate of the revanche with Kenneth. | 
They staked and lost, staked and won, sta- 
ked and lost again. At length one of their 
boon companions addressed the Portuguese 
in a bantering tone, “ Come, Marquis, you | 
are out of luck ; try once more, — any stake 
you please,— and that shall end it.” The 
young man looked round, set his teeth with 
a strange smile, and said, “ Well! I'll win 
it all back with a yard or two of cambric. 
Mr. Ross, will you go halves in my luck? 
Two throws of the dice ; that won’t greatly 
delay us.” 

Yes; Kenneth would go halves in the 
stakes. What wasit to be ? 





gage ina boxing-match (a sport in which 
foreizners believe we continually indulge), 
and then threw the dice. In a few minutes 
his adversaries, who had thought the scene 
infinitely diverting, looked rather grave: 
they had had their throws, and lost. 

He had won back the greater portion of 
- sums they had hoped to divide amongst 
them. 

He lifted the embroidered dandy garment 
from the table, tossed it over his arm, made 
a salute fullof gay irony to the company, 
retired to re-invest himself with the usual 
amount of clothing, and was heard, a few 
minutes later, humming an air from the 
opera of the evening, as he passed down the 

olédo on his way to his hotel. 

Kenneth had departed with him ; having 
drunk almost too deeply to stand or walk, 
and with a dim sense, even then, of shame 
and annoyance, increased, as we have seen, 
to more intense irritation by the scene 
which awaited him in his apartments. 

Shrouded now in luxurious curtains, his 
head feeling as though blistered with fire, 
and with just enough sense remaining for 
sullen consciousness of pain, — cursing his 
folly, his valet, and the remedies by which 
the latter proposed to put him in a condi- 
tion. to re-appear creditably in the course 
of the afternoon, — Kenneth remained for 
blank hours “resting ” in his disordered 
apartment; while Sir Douglas, once more 
stepping out into the morning light, direct- 
ed his steps to the quarter of Sta- Lucia, 
and to the verandas of the Villa Mandérlo. 

“There,” thought he, as he looked at the 
pleasant sunshine falling on the white 
walls, “there, at least, dwells such an image 
of peace, purity, and quiet affection, as 
might mend any man’s broken trust in the 
goodness of human nature.” 


* This anecdote is a fact. 





The young Marquis rapidly divested him- 
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IN THREE PARTS. 





PART I. 


Mrs. Devin was an Irishwoman, and a 
widow. In the first of these capacities she 
was attractive; in the second, she was re- 
signed. I cannot say of my own certain 
knowledge that she regarded the decease 
of Devlin as “ no loss ; ” but there was a busy 
—— about the little woman, a 
cheerful self-reliant content in her face, in 
her manner, in her movements, and a tone 
of satisfaction with the arrangements of 
the world in general, and those which affect- 
ed her own lot in particular, which led me 
to form such a conclusion. I had known 
Mrs. Devlin prior to her widowhood ; but 
Ihad never seen the late Mark, who had 
been an out-pensioner of his wife’s from the 
time at which she became forewoman of 
Mrs. Jackson’s ready-made-linen and stay 
warehouse at Knightsbridge, and had died 
before she had succeeded to the business. 
Mrs. Jackson was Honor Devlin’s aunt ; 
and I have occasionally thought that had 
her niece been still in the enjoyment of con- 
jugal bliss, Mrs. Jackson (who was a spins- 
ter, and Mrs. by brevet only) would not have 
made her unconditionally her sole heir. As 
it was, the old lady had done a very wise 
thing, and Honor Devlin carried on the 
business with probity, activity, and success. 
I and mine fad been customers of Mrs. 
Jackson’s for many years; and when I 
united my destinies with my dear James 
Pennifold, and thereby incurred the lasting 
reprobation of my aunt, Lady Moore, and 
my uncle, General Croxholm — for James 
was only a junior partner in a solicitor’s 
firm of no great distinction, and our house 
was situated in that unfashionable and un- 
interesting locality, Bedford Row —I had 
also recourse to Mrs. Devlin for the articles 
in her line for my modest trousseau. Some 
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years have elapsed since then, and the trous- 
seau, through the exertions of the laundress 
and the flux of time, has disappeared ; but I 
am still a steady customer of the tidy shop 
at Knightsbridge, where Mrs. Devlin pre- 
sides in her own right, and over a forewo- 
man whom I remember a blooming, idle, 
clever girl, and carries on a business much 
increased and expedited by the lately-in- 
vented sewing-machine. It is a long way 
from Bedford Row to Knightsbridge, and I 
do not very often see Mrs. Devlin; but 
whenever I go to her shop, we make a 
regular gossipping occasion of it, and all 
other customers are handed over to the 
subordinates. It fell out one day, while 
the International Exhibition was open, that 
my nurse came to me with the melancholy 
intelligence that Master James was destitute 
of pinafores —“ which there ain’t no keep- 
ing of him in sich, ma’am, I do assure you,” 
said nurse hurriedly, lest I should contound 
her with remonstrances and dates of pur- 
chase; “what with a hinking of ’em when 
his par will let him into his study, and 
never takes no notice of him, which he 
comes out a hawful sight most mornings, and 
what with a-tearing of ’em with his saw and 
cutting of ’em with his chisel —and them 
there tool-chests is the mischeevousest toys 
as ever was brought into a nus’ry —the 
poor child ain’t fit to be seen.” 

Ihappened to want some little patterns 
just then, and I told nurse that I would cail 
at Mrs. Devlin’s and select them, and also 
the newest form of pinafores for James, on 
my return from the Exhibition. As I was 
speaking, a letter was handed to me. It 
was from James’s aunt, Mrs. Carter ; a very 
nice but peculiar old lady, who lived in 
Somersetshire, and maintained a discreet 
distance between herself and her relations. 
Not that she was unkind; on the contrary, 
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her accurate recollection. of birthdays was 
something wonderful, and hercongratulations 
invariably took the shape of large hampers, 
liberally filled, carefully packed, and punc- 
tually carriage paid. She never came on a 
visit to us, and when we had our autumn 
holiday she never invited us to spend it 
with her ; but said very candidly she was an 
oddity, and could neither sacrifice her own 
odd ways nor ask any one else to put up 
with them. 

“T am coming up to see the Exhibition,” 
wrote the old lady; “ though the building is 
hideous, and the interior arrangement, judg- 
ing by the pictures of it, detestable. The 
telescope-and-the-pickle trophy ought to 
keep me away, and would do so but that I 
am too old to go to Rome to see the Cleo- 
patra and the Sibyl, and you have got 
them there, and I want to see them and the 
tinted Venus before I die. There is a pic- 
ture or two also I want to look at; and one 
can keep out of the middle of the big Barn 
if one likes, I suppose, as I certainly shall 
like. Now, my dear Margaret, you and 
James will at once think of inviting me to 
your house; I beg you will not lose time, 
and retard the real service you will do me, 
by making an invitation I will not accept. 
I shall see you and James very often, I hope, 
while I remain in town; but I will not stay 
asa guest in your house or in that of any 
other person. What. you can do for me is 
this: to look for lodgings for me within an 
easy and reasonable distance of the Ex- 
hibition Barn, and where, if possible, I may 
get sight of the Park or Kensington Gar- 
dens. I want quiet tidy rooms for myself 
and old Joan, who has forgotten her grum- 
bling and her rheumatism in the prospect of 
seeing London. I fancy she and I are 
brisker and more energetic than you are; 
for I find it is the mode nowadays for 
young people to affect the lassitude and in- 
difference which in my time old people 
would have been ashamed of. But I don’t 
want to reform the world,—only to enjoy 
a glimpse of it; so take the lodgings from 
Monday next. ‘Tell the people to expect 
me at 6 P.M, and to have something for 
dinner; don’t be there to meet me, but 
come at 120n Tuesday. Take the lodgings 
as soon as possible, and send me the ad- 
dress at once. — Yours affectionately, 

ANNE CARTER. 


“P.S. I shall bring Corporal Trim; if I 
left him here, he would have too much 
meat and no exercise. I will pay extra 
for him if required ; but I will not go with- 
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out him, and there must be no children or 
cats in the house.” 

It was six o’clock on a brilliant June day 
when [ found myself seated in Mrs. Devlin’s 
shop, and looking over a variety of small 
and, to the uninitiated, mysterious articles, 
—all my needs in which the brisk little 
woman understood as well as I did. Ihad 
made my selection, and was exchangitig 
some friendly words with her previous to 
leaving, when my eye fell on the address of 
a parcel on the counter, “ Mrs. Cringle, 
Elm House, Taunton, Somersets.” It re- 
called Mrs. Carter’s letter, and the task of 
lodging-hunting: Mrs. Devlin was the very 
person to assist me. My difficulty ex- 
plained to her, she assumed the look of 
consideration from which good counsel re- 
sulted. 

“ Two sitting-rooms, ma’am, and a large 
bedroom —a glimpse of the Park, no chil- 
dren, no cats?” I nodded assent. “ Well, 
ma’am, I dont know all in a minute like.. I 
suppose it would not do for the lady to be 
over a shop ?” 

“ Well, no; I think not,” I said, “ unless 
I cannot do better. But what lodgings do 
you know of over a shop? I might see 
them, at all events.” 

She turned her frank gray Irish eyes 
upon me, saying with a smile, “ Why, then, 
I was just thinking of my own, ma’am. The 
lady that’s in them is going away on Thurs- 
day. She gave me leave to put a bil up; 
but I would not, for she is delicate and in 
trouble, and would have been disturbed by 
people; and there is no fear but that they 
will be let quick enough when she is gone.” 

It occurred to me very strongly as Mrs. 
Devlin was speaking, that the very best ar- 
rangement I could make for Mrs. Carter’s 
comfort would be to take these rooms. I 
had not seen them; but I felt assured they 
must be clean, comfortable, and well-order- 
ed, merely because they belonged to Mrs. 
Devlin. The back-windows looked to the 
Park, and the front to Wilton Place; so 
there was plenty of air. The brisk little 
Trishwoman had no children, and I did not 
suspect her of a partiality to cats. The 
shop certainly did constitute an objection, 
but one not sufficiently strong to counter- 
balance the advantages the arrangement 
offered. I could easily make the old lady 
understand the season was an exceptional 
one; and that all things considered, she 
could not do better. I proposed to Mrs. 
Delvin that she should show me the rooms; 
and passing through a side-door opening 
from the shop, I found myself at the foot of 
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a narrow flight of stairs covered with bright | airy, and evidently unoccupied bedroom, I 


green and white carpet: 


Through the | said, 
window on the landing, I saw trees in the 


“ The young lady only occupies the draw- 


Park, and caught glimpses of the carriages | ing-rooms, then ?” 


and the equestrians. Another short flight 


“ Only them, ma’am,” replied Mrs. Dev- 


brought us to the door of the drawing-room, | lin, “ since her pa died in this very room a 
at which Mrs. Devlin knocked, was bidden | month ago.” 


to enter by a low voice, and she didso. I 


It was a very nice room, — just the thing 


heard her ask permission to show the rooms | for Mrs. Carter, — though it occurred to me 


toa lady, and an assenting answer given. 


it would bé as well to say nothing to her of 





Then she returned to the door, and asked | the death of her predecessor, knowing that 
me to walk in. I entered a square tolera-| old people, and occasionally young people 
bly-sized room, plainly but comfortably fur- | too, have their own peculiar notions on such 
nished, and scrupulously clean. A glance | subjects, and prefer to ignore death’ as a po- 
round it was sufficient to show me it would lite fiction in any intimate relationship. 

suit Mrs. Carter, who was indifferent to | “ Had she and her father been long with 


luxury, but inexorable on the score of clean- 
liness. The windows were open, but the | 


you ?” I asked. 
“Just three months. Captain Dallas 


blinds were down, and in the softened light | was his name, and he was not long home 
Isaw the occupant of the apartment, who | from India, I know; for Miss Winifred told 
was standing by a chair; and as she bent} me he had taken her from school in the 


her head in graceful salutation to me, my | Regent’s Park when he came back, and ° 


impression was that I had never seen so/|that is not more than a year ago. They 


beautiful a face, and I have never changed 


were going to France, only for the poor 


that opinion; and when, the same evening, | Captain’s illness—something in the head, 
I would have described her to James, I felt | caused by an old wound, as far as I can un- 
my description was utterly futile and com- | derstand — and they stayed here to be near 
monplace. When I said she was tall and | his doctor, who saw him every day, but 
slight; that her head was small, and had} could do nothing for him. He was very 
a peculiar alertness in its pose and move-/| gentle and quiet, to be sure; and Miss 
ment; that ber skin was of a rich drosky | Winifred is a brave young lady.” 


tinge, the true line of the European bru- 
nette; and that her eyes were like brown 


velvet in colour, but as full of light as of 


softness ; that her hair was lustrously black 
and silken; that her brows were broad and 
low, and indicative of intellect and will, — 
Thad told him all I could, and yet I felt 
that all was just nothing. She was dressed 
in the deepest and plainest mourning, and 
totally without ornament, except that on 
her left hand she wore a heavy seal-ring, 
more fitted to a man’s than to her delicate 
hand. Books, papers, and manuscript- 
music lay upon the tables, a cottage:piano 
stood open, and on the keys lay a handker- 
chief, a scrap of paper, and a pencil, and 
close to the half-open folding-door stood a 
large French travelling-trunk closed, with 
the straps thrown loosely upon it. The im- 
= of refinement was upon the young 
ady and all her surroundings. In her man- 
ner, when receiving my apology for dis- 
turbing her, there was sweet well-bred sim- 
piicity, but no embarrassment or self-con- 
sciousness, She stepped forward to open 
the folding-doors that I might see the room 
bevond. [ assured her it was unnecessary, 
and withdrew. When Mrs. Devlin and I 
had climbed the next flight of stairs, and I 
found myself in a large, well-ordered, 





“It must have been very sad for her,” I 
said; “ but I suppose her friends came to 
her. Yet it seems strange she should have 
remained here so long.” 

I felt ashamed of my inquisitiveness ; and 
yet it was rather interest, awakened by that 
beautiful face, than mere curiosity. 

Mrs. Devlin seemed pleased rather than 
shocked, as she replied in her own brisk 
way, “La, ma’am! I know nothing about 
her friends. Nocne ever came here, ex- 
cept the doctor, the lawyer, and the clergy- 
man. She had no help or comfort, but 
such as I could give her, poor thing; and 
that was not much.” 

I thought otherwise, and said so; but the 
cheerful little woman put aside my praise, 
and chatting about otherthings, we descend- 
ed into the shop. 

Mrs. Devlin hailed one of the myriad 
cabs which pervaded Knightsbridge at that 
time, put me and my parcels into it, audi- 
bly instructed me as to the correct amount 
of. the fare to Bedford Row, for the admo- 
nition of the cabman, and I drove away, 
having given directions that the rooms 
should be prepared for Mrs. Carter by the 
following Monday. 





Mrs. Carter graciously approved of all 
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that I had done, and duly notified her arri- 
val at Mrs. Devlin’s by the followin 
acteristic note, written on the it 
night a few hours after her arrival : 


char- 


onday 


“ Knightsbridge, 9 P.M. 

“ My pEAR MARGARET, — The lodgings 
are nice, but noisy. The noise cannot be 
helped; it makes Corporal Trim bark at 
present — he thinks it announces burglars 
— but he will get used to it by and by, and 
so shall I, no doubt. Joan was tired and 
cross; but she could not resist your nice 
little Irishwoman, who had every thing so 
comfortable for us, even to some roses in 
the vases on the chimney-piece, lest we 
might ‘miss the country,’ she said. The 
dinner was capital. I believe she ‘has an 
eye’ to the cooking; though how she can 
attend to the shop and her lodgers also, I 
aw unable to understand. She has a hap- 
py knack of selecting servants too. I did 
not think London could boast anything so 
clean, tidy, and modest, as the damsel who 
waits on us. Somersetshire too! Joan is 
quite at home with her. Be punctual to- 
morrow. I don’t mean to go to the Barn till 
Wednesday, and you shall come with me.— 

Yours ever, A. C.” 


James’s aunt was a handsome well-pre- 
served old lady, of upwards of fifty. She 
was very clever, and had been all her life 
a great reader. I knew little of her story 
but its outlines, in which there was nothing 
remarkable. She was the only sister of 
my husband’s father, and had married 
when she had passed her first youth 
a country-gentleman much older than her- 
self, who died in the fifth year of their 
marriage, leaving her all his unentailed 
property, of which a considerable portion 
consisted of land. She had no children, 
few relatives, and none but distant connec- 
_tions on her husband’s side, with whom I 
understand she kept up little or no inter- 
course. She was a very agreeable woman, 
— good, charitable, and popular; but I al- 
ways fancied she had a strong spice of ob- 
stinacy in her character, though [ had no 
personal knowledge of the fact. I was led 
to think so in consequence of having learned 
from James that his aunt had persisted 
against his opinion, and that of her late 
husband’s advisers, in selling the land which 
he had bequeathed to her, and purchasing a 
small estate near Taunton, which she had 
bought at far too high a price, as they be- 
lieved. “And why she wanted to go and 
live there,” James had said when he told 
me the circumstance, “I cannot make out. 
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If it were her father’s old place, where she 
had lived as a girl, I could understand it; 
though even that would be very sentimen- 
tal for Aunt Anne, whom I always consid- 
ered a most unsentimental person. Old 
Carter was not likely to cultivate any thin 
of that kind in her disposition, I shoul 
think.” Be that as it might, and whatever 
her motive, Mrs. Carter purchased Wood- 
lee, put all the buildings into thorough re- 
pair, let the land, with the exception of the 
py pleasure-ground surrounding the 

ouse, and established herself thgre in a 
style of unpretending but very substantial 
dowager comfort, which did not imply the 
expenditure of her income, as we supposed 
it to be, or any thing like it. To be sure, 
we may have been mistaken in our calcula- 
tion ; people are apt to be so liberal in their 
estimate of the wealth of others, especially 
when it is right and reasonable that some 
of it should come their way. In one re- 
spect Mrs. Carter formed an exception to 
well-dowered widows. No one ever specu- 
lated upon the probabilities for or against her 
contracting a second marriage. This was 
unaccountable ; but it was the case. She was 
only forty years old when Mr. Carter had 
followed his harmless ancestors to their ir- 
reproachably respectable family-vault. She 
was rich, handsome, and popular. She was 
not accredited by the voice of society with 
a broken heart or buried affections; she 
never talked sentiment, or indeed cant 
of any kind; she never bored any body 
about the beloved departed; and she left 
off her weeds, like a sensible woman, at 
the end of the period prescribed for practi- 
cal persons who do not desire to be nuisances 
to their neighbours. She had been a good 
sensible wife, and she continued to be a good 
sensible widow; and I am quite sure it 
never occurred to any one, not even to a 
half-pay officer, or an elderly curate, that 
he might induce her to change her condi- 
tion. She was a just and generous woman, 
and her brother’s children had all benefited 
in their various needs by her modest wealth. 
Of them, James was her favourite, and she 
had added much personal kindness and 
warmth of friendship to the pecuniary aid 
she had given him. 

Mrs. Carter behaved very handsomely 
on the occasion of our marriage, though 
she refused to come to our wedding, “in 
the first place,” as she said in a letter to 
James, “ because I never go to any one’s 
wedding, and in the second, because I have 
no fancy for beholding the grand airs of my 
Lady Moore, and the blinking, purblind 
fatuity of General Croxholm applied to 
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patronising you. Your future wife is a 
nice creature, my dear nephew, but she 
will be much nicer when she has been away 
from the snob atmosphere in which she has 
lived for a little.” I am not sure that 
James did a very wise thing when he showed 
me this letter, for it made me feel rather 
afraid of Aunt Carter; but the blunder, 
if it were a blunder, was committed in the 
early days of gushing confidence, and very 
pardonable. Besides, it is a good habit to 
give a husband, that of telling one every- 
thing; and on the other hand, one may 
avoid the indiscretion in one’s own person. 

All this had happened five years hake, 
and Aunt Carter had become convinced 
that the anticipated improvement in me 
had taken place ; and she and I were great 
friends. I fancied that I understood the 
did lady much better than James did. 
That dear blundering, sweet-tempered fel- 
low was so much more transparent in all 
his ways, so warm in his affections, and so 
unsuspicious in his disposition, that I often 
wondered at the inscrutable proceeding of 
Providence that had made him an attorney ; 
not but that he was a clever and prosperous 
man of business, but I never could fancy 
James concerned in any thing that was to 
punish, expose, or give pain to any body. 

However, I was saying that I understood 
Aunt Carter better than he did; and I felt 
sure that when he laughed about her never 
coming to stay with us, or inviting us to 
stay with her, and said “it was all the 
fault of Joan and Corporal Trim, and his 
aunt was more like an old maid than a 
widow,” he was altogether mistaken. Of 
course I did not say so, for the best of men 
—andI really must say my dear James is 
that — does not like his wife to know better’ 
than he does on any possible point; so that 
if she be a wise woman, she will act upon 
her superior knowledge, but will not talk 
about it. I fancied there was more. than 
this in Aunt Carter’s mind in reference to 
us. Ihad an idea that she had not been 
very happy in her prosperous, decorous, 
married life, and she felt more peaceful and 
less regretful when the happiness of others— 
though I am sure she truly and unaffectedly 
rejoiced in it —was not before her eyes. Ido 
not think she cared the less for our children 
if, as I shrewdly suspected, their voices in 
her house would have awakened echoes in 
her heart painful to hear. 

Of her girlhood and early womanhood I 
knew nothing, and the external history of 
her marriage and widowhood was prosperous 
andcalm. I had asked James once if her 
marriage had been a love-match. The dear 
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fellow looked puzzled, said he supposed so, 
and yet he did not exactly see how it could 
have been, for Carter was “ along way older 
than Aunt Anne.” 

“ Where did she meet him, James?” I 
asked. 

“How should I know, you inquisitive 
nuisance ?” he replied smiling. “ At my 
grandfather’s, I suppose. -She had lived at 
the Larches all her life, as far as I know.” 

“ Was it a nice place, James ?” 

“T believe so. I never saw it; my 
grandfather sold it before I was born; but 
Aunt Anne says it was a delightful place 
—much larger and handsomer than Wood- 
lee, which is within five miles of it.” 

“Who bought the Larches from your 
grandfather ?” 

“ Colonel Minshull, retired from the East 
India Company’s service ; but he is dead, 
and I do not know who has it at present.” 

Now this cqmprised everything I knew 
about Mrs. Carter, except that she and her 
brother, James’s father, had not been on 
very intimate or affectionate terms; but I 
never heard any cause assigned for the es- 
trahgement, nor did I know whether any 
really existed beyond such as might be 
naturally accounted for by their divided 
course in life and their radical difference in 
disposition and character. 

hen I was ushered into Aunt Anne’s 
drawing-room I found the old lady seated 
at a table covered with books, and ap- 
arently as much at home as if she had 
fived there all her life. A goodly pile of 
morning papers and the smartly-bound 
authorised catalogues of the International 
Exhihition made part of the literary dis- 
play. Corporal Trim—a shaggy terrier 
of unprepossessing appearance but extraor- 
dinary talent—sat gravely in a window, 
occasionally slapping his futile tail emphati- 
cally upon the ground, and expressing his 
opinion of the crowd in general and the 
omnibuses in particufar by short distressful 
yelps. Aunt Anne was attired in rich 
black silk and her customary lace-cap, and 
was looking remarkably well and young. 
I had hardly kissed her and begun to 
question her about her journey when a 
piercing scream from the throat of a bird 
made me start by its loud nearness. I 
looked round, and saw a cage with a canary 
in it hanging in the window over the head 
of Corporal Trim. 

“T never knew you cared for birds, aunt,” 
I said; “I suppose you warned me against 
cats on account of your canary.” 

“Tt is not mine, dear,” she replied; “ it 
belongs toa young lady who has just left 
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these lodgings. Your good Mrs. Devlin (I 
am quite charmed with her, Margaret) 
promised to take charge of it. She is gone 
to be companion to a lady, who shows her 
sense of the duties of the contract by refusing 
to allow the girl to have the only companion 
she has left.” The old lady spoke with 
lively indignation. “Mrs. Devlin had for- 
gotten to take the bird downstairs, and 
came to me with many apologies about it 
this morning; but I told her td leave it here 
in the sunshine. I will take care of it as 
long as I stay. I shall not hear its song too 
early in the morning in my bedroom; and 
here it is only a pleasant addition to the 
noises in the street. What are you think- 
ing of, Margaret ? where are your wits gone 
to?” 

‘Gone as companion to a lady!” I mut- 
tered incoherently ; and then Aunt Anne’s 
laugh roused me, and I told her that I had 
seen this young girl, and how beautiful, re- 
fined, and elegant she was. “I cannot 
fancy her in the position of a dependant, 
Aunt Anne,” I said. “I wish you could 
haveseen her. Mrs. Devlin told me she 
was going away, or of course I could not 
have taken the lodgings ; but somehow I had 
an idea she said something about her going 
to France to her friends.” 

“ Ah, well—I know nothing about it,” 
said Aunt Anne, as if she thought I was 
making too much of a matter of no great 
moment. “TI only know that I shall take 
care of her bird, and I hope the lady will 
take care of her; but I doubt it. How 
the creature sings, — fit to crack its throat, 
to say nothing of its voice! Just lower the 
cage, Margaret, and throw this anti-macas- 
sar over it, or we shall not be able to hear 
ourselves speak.” 

I did so, and the song ceased. 

“ And now, my dear,” said the old lady 
affectionately, “tell me all about herself, — 
all, I mean, that Mrs. Devlin has not told 
me already (she is a delightful gossip; so 
friendly, and so respectful too), and all about 
James and the children. We are going to 
chat tugether till two, and then I have 
ordered dinner; at half-past three we will 
go for a drive (Mrs. Devlin knows where I 
can get a capital brougham and a steady 
man; she sent for him this morning), and 
we will call at the office for James.” 

I need say no more of Aunt Anne’s first 
day in town than that her pleasant pro- 
gramme was carried out in every particular ; 
that Mrs. Devlin assured me, in a few con- 
fidential words, that Mrs. Carter was the 
pleasantest old lady she had ever had to 
deal with ; and that she and Joan were like 
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sisters already—an observation which - 
would have had a soothing effect upon 
Joan, considering their relative ages, had 
she heard it. 


Aunt Anne’s visit to London proved 
decidedly successful; and I do not know 
whether she or I derived from it greater 
enjoyment. I learned to know and love 
her better; and asI didso, I became more 
and more convinced that James but little 
understood her. Her character had many 
noble traits, and I was by no means sure 
that a deep and abiding power of sentiment 
was not amongst their number. I often 
found myself wondering whether she had 
ever known much sorrow — and her large 
benigant tolerance of disposition made me 
feel sure she had — and under its severe but 
salutary teaching had learned the lesson of 
wide compassion and ready sympathy. She 
called herself an oddity, and perhaps she 
was one; but at least her shnapeliainy was of 
a good and genial kind, and did not bar 
me from the pleasantest companionship 
with her. We were very much together in 
those beautiful days of summer, and we 
made many an expedition to the Exhibi- 
tion, which she persisted in calling “ the 
Barn.” On these occasions she did not go 
out again in the evening, and I frequently 
remained with her until James came for 
me at ten o’clock. Sometimes, but not 
often, Aunt Anne dined with us; at other 
times, when James and I had evening en- 
gagements, she would tell me not to dis- 
quiet myselfon her account, for that she 
and Joan were as comfortable in their Lon- 
don lodgings as in their large country- 
house — thanks to the care and attention 
of “my” Mrs. Devlin, whom the old lady 
frequently invited to pass an hour or two 
with hef in the dusk, and of whom. she 
found something new to say in praise and 
——— every day. Jamie and Alive 
also grew in favour with their great aunt 
—the more surely and rapidly, I think 
that she did not see too much of them. 
They were disposed to take liberties wi:h 
Corporal Trim, which a dog of his sedate 
and settled habits could hardly be-expected 
to approve ; and when he had been indued 
to go once through the performance of 
shouldering and presenting arms (the 


/musket being represented by a short ruler), 


I usually adjourned the sitting, and sent the 
children home under convoy of nurse. Al- 
together things were going on most happily 
and prosperously, when Aunt Anne canght 
cold one day from sitting in the Horticul- 
tural Gardens listening to the band, aiter a 
1493. 
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slight shiver had warned her that she was 
doing an imprudent thing. It was not a 
severe cold, but sufficient to confine her to 
the house. Under these circumstances Mrs. 
Devlin proved herself invaluable. 

When Aunt Anne had been ailing for 
about three days, it chanced that James 
told me one morning that he had to go out 
of town on a little business after office- 
hours, and if I wished to pass the evening 
with Mrs. Carter, he would call for me on 
his return and take me home. 

This suited me nicely; and I reached 
Knightsbridge a little after six o’clock. I 


found the old lady much better, and in| 


excellent spirits. We had our tea, and 
were discussing an excursion to Brigh- 
ton to visit somé old acquaintances who 
were so unfashionable as to remain at the 
se iside in June, when Mrs. Devlin knocked 
at the door, and on Aunt Anne’s invitation 
entered. She had inquired how Mrs. Car- 
ter felt, and was about taking her leave, 
when I said, 

“Pray sit down, Mrs. Devlin: don’t go 
away. Mrs. Carter has just been speaking 
of your kindness and attention; and I am 
glad to have an opportunity of thanking 
you. Do sit with us a kittle while.” 


It was a deliciously-warm tranquil even- 
ing. The front-windows were closed ;,but 


the large square casement in the back-room 
was open, and the masses of almost motion- 
less foliage in the Park were plainly visible. 
The light had hardly declined, but the 
beauty of evening had set in, and momen- 
tarily increased. I was sitting in one of the 
front-windows, my hands resting idly on my 
lap as I gazed. at the stirless trees in the 
distance. Suddenly a recollection crossed me 
of the beautiful girl I had seen in the room 
we were now sitting in; and I asked Mrs. 


Devlin whether she had heard anything of | 


her late lodger since she went away, and if 
she knew whither she had gone. 

*“ Yes, ma’am,” said Mrs. Devlin. “I 
have heard irom her twice ; such pretty let- 
ters too, poor dear soul! She thinks far too 
much of the little I could do’ for her, and 
says she always remembers this house as 
home. She is living with a lady near Lea- 
mington. Very grand people they are, I 
am sure; but I don’t think they are over 
kind.” 

“Indeed I’m sure they are not,” said 
Annt Anne from the sofa. “ The woman’s 
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test against being disturbed. “I~ think 
when I die I shall leave you to Mrs. Dev- 
lin’s care. — You would take care of him, 
Margaret, I know; but then, you see, he 
does not like children. — Ah, poor girl, they 
might have let her have her bird !’ 

“ Does she tell you she is unhappy, Mrs. 
Devlin ?” I asked. 

“ Oh no, ma’am, she does not do that; she 
is a proud young lady, andI am sure she 
nl not complain. She was very friendly 
with me, but she never told me much; and 
though I know she had very little money 
left after her papa’s funeral was paid for, 
she wanted to go on paying for the bed- 
room, though she did not use it, because she 
said I could not let a single room ; though, 
indeed, if I could I would never have 
thought of letting a stranger into the house 
with her, poor dear.” 

“ And when did her papa die, Mrs. Dev- 
lin?” asked Aunt Anne. 

“ Just a month before you came, ma’am,” 
was the answer. 

There! it had come out, of course — the 
very thing I did not wish Mrs. Carter to 
know; and it was of no use to cast admoni- 
tory glances at Mrs. Devlin, for she was 
not looking at me, and besides, it was too 
late now. Mrs. Carter did not appear to be 
at all disconcerted; but asked me rather 
carelessly if I had not seen this young lady. 

“ Oh yes, Aunt,” I said ; “ and I told you 
how very beautiful I thought her —an ele- 
gant creature indeed. I shall never forget 
her as she stood just where your sofa is, in 
her black dress, — she looked so young and 
so mournful, and yet there was somethin 
strong and brave in her look; and I think 
she might be bright too, if she were but 
happy.” 

“You are right, ma’am,” said Mrs. Dev- 
lin.“ She was bright enough when she first 
-came here —for she had no notion then 
| that the Captain’s illness was anything se- 
| rious; and she was as gay as a lark, and for 
‘ever singing—sometimes long beautiful 

songs to the piano that she learned at school, 
she told me —and sometimes she mocking 
the bird, and the bird mocking her, just like 
two playfellows. And I never heard such a 
reader: she would read to her papa for 
‘hours and hours, and never a roughness or 
| weakness in her voice. And laugh! It 
| would do you good to hear her laugh: it did 
s good down there in the workroom, I can 





conduct about the bird is proof enough of | tell you. And while the poor Captain was 


that. Come here, Corporal Trim,” she 


able to go on with his painting, she would 


called to the shaggy terrier sleeping peace- | be playing or writing music all day, and 
fully upon the hearth-rug, who at her call | keeping him company. Latterly, since he 
went up to her, wagging an indolent pro-| was so bad, she did not go out at all, except 
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for half an hour to morning-service at St. 
Paul’s over yonder. She used to say it did 
her good to say her prayers there, because 
she had been there when she was a little 
child, and had spent her holidays with her 
aunt, who lived in Wilton Place, while her 
papa was in India! How precious the poor 
Captain was of her, to be sure ! how he did 
watch and think and trouble about her! 
It makes me tremble now to think of it. 
As long as he could get up he used to watch 
her crossing the street and going down 
Wilton Place and into the church-porch ; 
and after he was no longer able, he asked 
me to do so, andI did; and then I used to 
tap at his room-door, and say ‘She’s gone 
in, sir;’ and then he would be quite con- 
tent Ifthe day were wet, Isent Hannah 
with an umbrella to fetch her home; and I 
always tried to prevent his knowing that it 
rained. Many and many’s the time I’ve 
thought, when I’ve seen him so anxious and 
restless, and watching her, how sore and 
terrible the thought of what was to become 
of her after he was gone must have been 
to him. I don’t know whether she ever 
thought of it; but she was so sensible, I am 
sure she must: anyhow, she never said any- 
thing like doubt or anxiety to him, I am 
sure. The very day the doctor told her the 
truth, though she was as white as marble, 
and her sweet voice was so changed I hardly 
knew it when she came and asked me to 
stay with her father a little, until she had 
recovered herself, she was quite calm and 
cheerful, and I heard her talking to him 
just as usual. I don’t think he ever had 
any fret about money —I think he was 
spared that, from something Miss Winifred 
told me after his funeral— but I am sure 
all his trouble was that his child had no 
friends. I could not understand that, such 
nice people as they were; but as I told you, 
Mrs. Pennifold, no one but the doctor and 
the attorney ever eame here, unti) the un- 
dertaker came. When Miss Winifred took 
this situation, she gave the doctor and the 
attorney for references; and said she to 
me, with such a sad smile, ‘ You'll give me 
a good character, if any one asks you, Mrs. 
Devlin— youll say I am sober, honest, 
and quiet, and can make myself generally 


useful?’ and she laughed then just for | 


half a minute,and gave me akiss. This, 
I am sure, troubled the Captain very sorely. 
Once he wrote a letter while Miss Winifred 
was at her dinner and I was sitting with 
him; but he tore it up, and gave me the 

ieces to burn in the kitehen-fire ; and when 
S lay down again he whispered to himself, 
and said, ‘No—no, and something like 
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‘ forgotten now,’ and ‘no right to ask her, of 
all people ;’and then gradually fell off aslee 
with a great sigh. Just before he died 
think his mind got easier. But whether he 
had any reason for being more easy I can’t 
say, for of course he knew she would have a 
welcome here always ; but that was nothing 
for a young lady like her, from a humble 

erson like me; so the comfort could not 

ave come from that. Anyhow some com- 
fort did come to him from somewhere, and 
it never went away again; and he died 
quite peaceful one evening just at sunset, 
after a sleep, as a person might settle them- 
selves to sleep a little longer.” 

We had listened attentively to Mrs. Dev- 
lin’s story, and she had told it with an in- 
terest, an intensity of feeling which com- 
‘syed engrossed her. Now she said, “I 

eg your pardon, ladies; I forgot you do 
not know Miss Winifred.” 

“ Oh, pray go on, Mrs. Devlin,” I said. 
“T have seen her, you know; and am sure 
Mrs. Carter is interested in her also. Are 
you not, Aunt Anne ?” 

“Indeed I am,-Margaret,” said the old 
lady. “You said she mentioned having 
lived with an aunt for a time in her child- 
hood, Mrs. Devlin. Did she not tell you 
what had become of this relative ?” : 

“ Yes, ma’am; she told me she was dead. 
After the funeral, the lawyer wrote to Miss 
Winifred that he would come to see her; 
and he did, and was a long time with her. 
When he was gone, she looked very ill and 
downcast, as I notice most people do when 
they have been talking to lawyers.” 

Here Mrs. Devlin became slightly embar- 
rassed; but I reassured her, and declared 
that I did not believe even James’s clients 
were improved in their spirits by his ac- 
quaintance. 

‘* Well, ma’am, you’re very kind to say 
so,” she continued; “but I beg your par- 
don allthe same. Tlowever, she did look 
ili, and like one loaded with a fresh grief; 
and then she told me that when the lasyer 
had examined into the poor Captain’s af- 
fairs, he found he had been heartlessly rob- 
bed by persons in England, to whom he had 
trusted all his money—made out there 
among the blacks, where he was; and that 
they had gone on paying him the interest, 
and he never suspecting that the capital 
was all gone; and now nothing could be 
done, for they were ‘men of straw,’ the 
lawyer said, and had just failed ; and poor 
Miss Winifred could recover nothing. 
‘ What a blessing dear pap? did not know 
it!’ said Miss Winifred. -He fretted so 
much, —I know he did, —at the idea of 
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my being so lonely, that I do not know how 
he could have borne the knowledge that I 
must be poor too. So you see there’s good 
in everything, Mrs. Devlin; and if papa 
had been left longer with me, it would have 
been much harder for him to die.” The 
next day she went to the lawyer’s office — 
Mr. Newman is his name, Henrietta Street 
—and i sent Hannah with her; and 
when she came back, she told me the 
lawyer had written out an advertisement 
for her, and he and the doctor were to 
be her references. ‘If I could stay with 
you,’ she said, ‘I would be very happy; 
but dear, dear, these are quite fashion- 
able lodgings, and I am too young to go 
out to teach, and no one would send pupils 
to me, or buy my drawings or my rubbish- 
ing pieces of music,’— though J thought them 
very sweet, and sad, and pretty, —‘and I 
can't write novels, and no one would pub- 
lish them if I could; and I would be no use 
in the workroom, even if I understood the 
use of the sewing-machine. And sol am 
going to be companion to a lady, and to do 
my best to make myself useful and agree- 
able.’ She was a brave young lady, but a big 
tear began to gather over each of her brown 
eyes, and after a minute she let them gath- 
er and fall, and she cried, as they say it 
does young people good to cry; but, for my 
part, I don’t believe that. The lawyer soon 
got an answer to the advertisement; and 
she agreed to every thing they asked her. 
} could hardly bear to part with her, but 
she promised | should hear from her, and 
that in any difficulty or trouble she would 
come to me; and she left her little school- 
trunk, and a box of her papa’s books, in my 
charge. She took his paintings with her; 
but I am to have them too, she tells me, for 
she will not be allowed to hang them u 
where she is; and she says she rconeti | 
will let them hang in my little sitting-room 
until she has a home for them and Ally 
too.” 

“ Who is Ally ?” asked Aunt Anne. 

“The bird, ma’am; its name is Allegra, 
which Miss Winifred says is a foreign 
word for ‘joyful ;’ but somehow we could 
not always think of that, and so we took to 
calling it Ally.” 

“Hang the paintings up in this room, 
Mrs. Devlin, at least for the time that I 
shall be here,” said Mrs. Carter. 
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Then the old lady turned restlessly upon [ 


her sofa and sighed. 


When I arrived at Mrs. Devlin’s in the 
afternoon of the following day, I found it 
tenanted only by Corporal Trim and Ally, 
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and much improved in its general aspects 
by four handsome water-colour drawings 
suspended upon the walls. Their subjects 
were various. One represented a scene in 
Egypt, with the Pyramids, and the Sphinx ; 
and had the rich golden warmth of the 
afterglow upon it. The second was a hill- 
scene in India, with the lance-like, snow- 
crowned mountain-tops, the precipitous 
winding roads, and the groups of pictur- 
esque travellers, familiar to usall. The 
third — and to my mind the most beautiful 
—was ascene at sea. The gorgeous hues 
.of sunset rested upon the water, still and 
smooth as a lake. A long low coast-line 
defined the distance, and on the calm waves 
lay a deserted drifting boat. To my mind 
a wonderful expression of rest was in this 
picture ; of rest won after long and fierce 
struggle. The calm was there indeed, but 
the storm had raged before it fell in its 
deep peace: the lonely broken boat told its 
story. Where was the noble ship, whose 
rent fragments had even been swallowed 
by the great deep? The fourth picture was 
of an English home, of which the drawing 
gave a side-view. It was a large house 
with bay-windows jutting out on smooth 
grass and gay flower-beds, with a belt of 
fine trees on one side, and a stone terrace 
on the other, where the inevitable pea- 
cocks of all water-colour drawings display- 
ed their splendid plumage. The execution 
of this drawing was very beautiful; the fin- 
ish of its details was perfect; and yet it 
was hardly grand enough to be an ideal 
country-mansion. The artist, if he drew 
merely from his fancy, might easily have 
made the house far more imposing, the 
pleasure-ground more extensive and artisti- 
cally arranged, and the trees finer ; and he 
might have thrown in many an accessory of 
wealth and display with that minute gor- 
geousness which water-colour loves. But 
there had evidently been a stricter guide 
than fancy here — memory had inspired the 
encil, and truth had handled it. Mrs. 

evlin came to me, as I stood before this 
picture examining it closely. 

“ IT beg your-pardon,” she said. “TI could 
not come up sooner. Mrs. Carter’s cold is 
rather heavier. I persuaded her to remain 
in her room —she is quieter up there — and 
I got the pictures hung, as she desired me. 
They are pretty, are they not, Mrs. Penni- 
fold ? How fond the poor Captain was of 
them, to be sure! These are all he did since 
he left India; but there are a great num- 
ber to be sent home yet, Miss Winifred told 
me. They are to go to the lawyer's to be 





sold; but she said she would never par: 
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with these, because she was by her papa’s 
side when he did them, and one of them is 
the place where she was born.” 

«Ah, that country-house, I — i dias 

“No, ma’am,—the place with all the 
green trees, and the snow on the tops of the 
mountains.” 

“They are a great improvement to the 
drawing-room, Mrs. Devlin, —I am sure my 
aunt will be quite pleased when she sees 
them,” I said; and then I went up t> Aunt 
Anne’s room. 

Mrs. Carter did not leave her room for 
nearly a week after the pictures were hung 
in the drawing-room. For two or three 
days during that period I feared that she 
also might die in the large upper-chamber 
where Winifred’s father had breathed his 
last. But she rallied and recovered, and 

reat indeed was the joy of myself, Mrs. 

evlin, and the lugubrious, faithful, forebod- 
ing Joan, when she once more made her 
appearance in the drawing-rcom. Our 
family-physician had attended her during 
the severity of the illness, and we expected 
a farewell-visit from him on this occasion ; 
indeed the old lady had but been installed 
upon her sofa when his carriage rolled up 
to the door. Dr. Elliott came in with his 


accustomed guna, trust-inspiring manner ; 


and after the usual questions, he looked 
round and said, 

“ What a pleasant room thisis! I have 
been here before ; I was called in by Cuth- 
bert to see a poor fellow who died here. 
Nothing to be done in his case for a long 
time before I saw him, though. I remem- 
ber he had such a pretty daughter, —a tall 
brown-eyed girl.” 

“ Yes,” I said; “ Isaw her once, — she is 
very handsome. I fear she has suffered 
much by his death.” 

“ Cuthbert was very mach interested in 
her,” said Dr. Elliott. “ There was some 
sad story about her mother, I believe; at 
all events he had known her father more 
than professionally.” 

“ the Devlin calls him Captain,” said I 
somewhat inconsequently ; “ what service 
was he in?” 

“Neither of ours,” he replied; “he had 
gone out to India in some commercial capa- 
city, but had afterwards taken service with 
one of the native princes, and had playeda 
rather distingushed part in the puzzling 
game of internal Indian politics. When I 
saw him he had long been an invalid.” Then 
the doctor once more turned his attention to 
his patient. 

When he had left us I said to Aunt Anne, 
“ T wish you were strong enough to examine 
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those drawings, —I em sure they would 
please you greatly. You cannot see them 
from the sofa, of course.” 

“ No,” she said ; “my old eyes are weak : 
wait till to-morrow.” 

No more was said just then; but when 
with the evening and her release from busi- 
ness Mrs. Devlin came up to sit with us, our 
talk turned once more on her handsome 
young lodger. 

Mrs. Carter had just been saying how 
pleasant it must have been to her to have 
had such agrevable lodgers for so long, an‘t 
how much she must feel the difference in 
the characters of persons with whom sh3 
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-had been brought in contact. 


Mrs. Devlin answered in her own cheery, 
way: “ Well, ma’am, of course Ido; but then 
you see, if I don’t care for the people, I see 
nothing of them. Hannah has all the man- 
agement of them in that case, and I keep 
to my shop. I have been very fortunate 
indeed, though I cannot say I ever had lod- 
gers like the Captain and Miss Winifred, or 
you, ma’am, and Joan, and the Corporal.” 

The Corporal made a graff acknowledg- 
ment of this allusion to him, and Aunt Anne 
said: “You must have met some strange 
people though, and come to know some 
strange stories.” 

“ Well, ma’am, I have, but not so many 
as they who keep lodgings in other neigh- 
bourhoods —such as the Strand, or down 
Pimlico way. We don’t have poor or strug- 
gling people about here, and our lodgers 
are always respectable; and I think when 
people are not poor, and you know exactly 
who they are and all about them, they are 
not very interesting, at least not like the 
interesting people in beoks. Not but they 
are happy or sorrowful or amiable or un- 
amiable, but they are not remarkable; very 
dreadful things, or very joyful things, don’t 
happen to them. They change so often too 
in the season; sometimes I hardly get to 
know their faces when they are gone.” 
Then turning to me, she continued, “ You 
remember, ma’am, when I was forewoman 
here, in Mrs. Jackson’s time — before you 
and Miss Hester were married. I used to 
be very curious about the lodgers in those 
days, especially when we had foreign ladies 
staying here, and Iliked to get the maids 
to show me their beautiful dresses. We 
had many ladies here in the year of the 
Great Exhibition. That was a gay time, 
to be sure, when the Queen and the Prince 
were the life and soul of every thing. It 
is all very big and grand and important 
now; but somehow I don’t seem to care for 
it. To be sure, I am eleven years older 
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than I was then ; but that is not all the dif- 
ference.” She seemed to ponder over this 
in silence, and then went on: “I shall nev- 
er forget one lady we had in these rooms in 
July, 1851. She came alone to look at the 
lodgings, and brought a recommendation 
from the agent Mrs. Jackson always em- 
ployed. I remember I had to attend to her, 
for my aunt was taking orders for a wed- 
ding-outfit in the shop ; and I never was so 
struck with the manner and appearance of 
any one in my life. I suppose she was 
about forty, and very handsome, but so 
wild and sad-looking, and so hurried and 
excited in her manner. She was beautiful- 
ly dressed, but she had a reckless way ; and 
1 am sure she did not care about her dress 
or any thing. She spoke very quickly and 
in a very abrupt way, and seemed despe- 
rately bent upon taking the rooms, though 
she hardly looked at them, but walked 
straight up to the windows and gazed out, 
first right before her and then to each side, 
and never turned away all the time she 
stayed. ‘I want to take these rooms at 
once,’ she said; ‘I don’t hesitate to tell you 
that I have a particular purpose in taking 
them; but that purpose is a Ceosien one,’ 
— and she caught her breath with a great 
sob, —‘a perfectly respectable one. Ishall 
not require them for long, and I am willing 
to pay any reasonable rent. I shall require 
no attendance ; I shall not be here at night, 
and shall receive no visitors. Pray do not 
refuse me ; indeed you shall have no reason 
to regret having taken me. I cannot ex- 
plain ; if I could you would know that you 
would only be doing a charitable and kind 
action.’ I remember that she sat down and 
panted, as if tired and out of breath, but 
still turned her head to the window. Of 
course the offer of the rent made no differ- 
ence ; if my aunt would take the poor lady 
as a lodger at all, she would not make her 
pay for being, as she evidently was, in trou- 
ble. I had to refer the matter to her; and 
as I urzed the lady’s case for her ve 

strongly, she consented. When I asked 
her what day she would like to come in, the 
lady took me by surprise by replying, ‘ Now, 
—this minute.’ She laid a fortnight’s rent 
on the table as she spoke and her card. I 
think I have the card still. ‘Let me stay 
here now,’ she said; ‘I shall only remain a 
few hours, but pray leave me.’ I asked her 
if she would require any thing, but she 
said, ‘No; only some cold water to be left 
on the table.’ You may suppose I was as- 
tonished at all this; but I did as she asked 
me, and took the money and the card down 
to Mrs. Jackson. Then I settled to my 
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work ; and though T could not help thinking 
of our strange lodger, I said no more about 
her. Evening was drawing on, when a 
plain brougham drove up to the private 
door. I listened for a knock — none came; 
but in a minute I heard the door opened, 
and just caught sight of the skirt of the 
lady’s dress as she stepped into the carriage, 
which rolled rapidly away. I confess that 
I took advantage of the first minute I could 
spare to run up to the drawing-room. 
Every thing was in its place; no one would 
have supposed that any one had entered 
the room that day. A cambric-handker- 
chief, which lay upon the carpet near the 
window, was the only token that every 
thing which had passed had not been a 
dream.” 


PART ILI. 


“ Next day and the next the lady came 
in the forenoon, and remained until dusk, 
and each time the carriage drove up, and 
she came down, opened the door without 
any knock, and drove away. How did she 
know that the carriage had come I won- 
dered — how did she distinguish it from the 
countless others that thronged the highway ? 
What did she do there alone ? was she al- 
ways at one of the windows? I asked my- 
self these questions, and I asked Hannah 
others. But Hannah knew nothing; the 
lady never rang her bell, and, beyond bid- 
ding her good-morning when she opened 
the door for her, she never addressed her. 
Mrs. Jackson was very much occupied with 
her business, which began to thrive just 
then, and she gave herself no concern about 
the mysterious lady, who never wanted any 
thing, and never gave any trouble. When 
Sunday came, my curiosity was keenly ex- 
cited. I wondered whether the lady would 
come on that day to pass her time in the 
same apparently profitless manner. Mrs. 
Jackson and I always went to one of the 
early services at St. Paul's and Hannah was 
free to go to the eleven-o’clock, afternoon, 
or evening service, as she pleased. On 
this particular Sunday she had gone to the 
eleven-o’clock service; and when a knock 
was heard at the door, it fell to my lot to 
open it. There stood the mysterious lady, 
richly dressed and closely veiled. She ex- 
changed a courteous salutation with me,and 
then passed hurriedly up the stairs. In the 
idleness and rest of the Sunday hours, I 
thought more sadly and wonderingly than 
before of the strange lady. It was a profit- 


less speculation for me — nothing could be 
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more unlikely than that I should ever learn 
her — ; but I could not turn my thoughts 
from her, lonely, and I felt assured unhappy, 
in that orderly room, which she never 
disarranged by any trace. Mrs. Jackson 
and I dined alone on Sunday ; and on this 
occasion we talked of the strange lady 
almost exclusively. Mrs. Jackson was in- 
clined to think she must be mad; but I 
did not partake her opinion. It was not 
madness I saw in her face, whenever I 
caught a glimpse of it, but misery, or 
dreadful regret and hopelessness. The day 
was bright and sunny; happy groups of 
people wended their way through the streets, 
the birds sang, London birds though they 
were, as if they felt the sunshine quite as 
much as any country birds could do; and 
my heart grew fuller and fuller, as I thought 
of the lonely woman upstairs. At last I 
determined to venture on showing her a lit- 
tle kindness; so I placed a slice of cake 
and a glass of wine on a salver, and 
went up to the drawing-room door. I 
knocked, but she made no answer; so I 
turned the handle and went in. She was 
standing where you are sitting now, Mrs. 
Pennifold, by the side of the window; the 
curtain was drawn forward, and she was 
gazing through the chink left along its out- 
er edge, her head resting against the wood- 
work. Fora moment she did not hear me; 
but as I stepped forward, the glass I carried 
jingled against the plate, and she turned 
suddenly round. O what a face it was !— 
full of weariness, and watching, and excite- 
ment, beautiful, and painful. ‘I beg your 
pardon,’ I said, ‘but I thought you Tooked 
tired this morning and not very strong, and 
so I took the liberty of bringing up a glass 
of wine. Will you kindly take it?’ ‘ Thank 
you,’ she said, passing her hand, as she 
spoke, wearily across her eyelids, and press- 
ing them closely over the large eyeballs, ‘I 
will.’ She took the wine from my hand, sat 
down on the chair close to the window, and 
ate the piece of cake, drinking the wine 
with it slowly and absently, still keeping 
her gaze fixed upon the street. Presently 
she said, ‘You are very thoughtful and 
kind; tell me your name.’ I told her, and 
she wrote it down on a tablet. She said no 
more, and I saw there was no more to be 
said, so I took up the salver and left the 
room. Of course I told Mrs. Jackson about 
my short interview with the strange lady, 
and it made her more than ever convinced 
that she was mad. ‘Think of her writing 
down your name, Honor,’ she said; ‘ you'll 
be having a handsome legacy some of these 
days.’ ” 
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“ Did that prediction come true?” asked 
Aunt Anne, who had been listening to this 
strange episode in the romance of lodging- 
letting with interest as great as that which 
the story of the Captain and Miss Winifred 
had excited. 

“Tt did indeed, ma’am,” said Mrs. Devlin ; 
“and in a sadly shorttime. But something 
else happened first. If you are not tired 
of my talk, I will tell you about it. It 
all seems as clear and plain to me now, 
though it happened eleven years ago, as you 
sqem sitting there, Mrs. Pennifold, or Miss 
Winifred seemed when I used to watch her 
_ ways. I remember, the day the Ex- 

ibition was opened, she was standing by 
the window, but behind the curtain, so that 
she might not be seen, watching the car- 
riages; and I thought, when I saw her tall 
figure drawn up there, of the other, nearly 
as beautiful, that ] saw in the same place so 
many years before. All in a minute the 
strange lady seemed to stand there again. 
I did not like to think of it; it seemed like 
overlooking the poor dear to remember an 
thing so sorrowful by her,” said the little 
Irishwoman mournfully, and with a touch 
of the poetic superstition of her country 
and nation. 

“ But what else happened about this lady, 
Mrs. Devlin?” I asked ; “‘ we want to hear all 
about her first, and then you shall talk of 
Miss Winifred to your heart’s content. I 
forgot to tell you that Dr. Elliott knows 
her; he told us to-day he remembered at- 
tending the Captain.” 

“Very likely, ma’am; there was more 
than one doctor, two or three times, as well 
as I remember. But I will tell you abou! 
the strange lady. I remember every thing 
about her so well, that I think I see her 
face now and hear her voice. It was two 
or three days after that Sunday, and I was 
in the work-room, and Mrs. Jackson was 
busy in the shop, when I heard the drawing- 
room bell ring very loud, and in a minute 
or two Hannah came to the door and called 
me. ‘Pray, go upstairs; the lady wants to 
see you very particularly.’ I went at once, 
and there she was, with the whitest face I 
ever saw, and yet the brightest most im- 
ploring eyes. As I entered the room she 
came towards me hurriedly and said, ‘ Mrs. 
Devlin, who is there below in the shop?’ 
‘I don’t know,’ I answered in great sur- 
prise ; ‘I was in the work-room when Han- 
nah called me.” ‘Go and see,’ she said; 
‘ pray go and see. I am almost sure a lady 
is there who has just crossed the street. 
Pray, go and see.’ ‘ But how shall I know if 
if she is the same ?’ asked. ‘ The lady I mean 
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is very tall and dark, and she is dressed in 
half-mourning, with a grenadine shawl and 
deep lace-horder,’ she answered me breath- 
es ‘Goand see.’ I went down into the 
shop at once, and there, seated at the count- 
eT, I saw a nice gentle-looking lady, who ex- 
actly answered the description I had heard. 
Mrs. Jackson was taking down her name and 
address as I came in; and I heard her say, 
* Then you will send before twelve to-mor- 
row?’ and Mrs. Jackson answered, ‘ Cer- 
tainly.” Then the lady went away, and my 
aunt said, * That is an outfit order, Honor, 
for a little girl going to school. You will 
have to take the things yourself, before 
twelve to-morrow, to No. 10 Wilton Place.’ 
I looked at the entry in the order-book ; and 
just then some customers came in, and I es- 
caped upstairs. The lady was sitting this 
time, not by the window, quite pale and 
quiet. She looked at me, but she did not 
speak. ‘It isshe, sure enough,’ I said; and 
then I told her all that had passed. She 
looked at me with intense eagerness, and 
muttered, ‘ I knew it—I knew it —I knew 
I must succeed.’ Then she said, ‘ You do 
not know what a service you have done me; 
you can never imagine how grateful I am! 
Do not mention this to any one; but I need 
not tell you that.’ Then she stood up and 
took her bonnet and mantle from the table 
where they lay, put them on, took my hand 
in hers, wrung it with passionate force, and 
went cownstairs, leaving me standing in 
the drawing-room with amazement. The 
next moment { heard the door shut, and I 
preseutly¢saw her cross the street and take 
her way down Wilton Place. Of course, 
ladies, 1 thought over all this, and puzzled 
over it; and no doubt I was romantic and 
foolish eleven years ago, though I have more 
sense now; and I was fairly bewitched by 
the strange lady. There was something 
quite delightful to me in even this little bit 
of confidence between us; and I thought 
very little of my business all that afternoon 
and the next morning. It was just half- 
past eleven when | set out with my wicker- 
basket on my arm to take the patterns to 
No. 10 Wilton Place. I remember the very 
things now, and even the pieces. Itis buta 
step, as you know, ladies; but there was al- 
ways a crowd in Knightsbridge then, just 
as there is now, and I had to stand a good 
many minutes at the crossing. While I was 
watching for a clear moment to run across, 
I noticed a brougham drawn up at the op- 
posite side, the horse’s head being turned 
towards Piccadilly; and just as I did so, a 
hand beckoned to me from the window. I 
crossed over, and saw the strange lady. 
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‘ Here,’ she said, opening the carriage-door 
from inside, ‘get in for a minute. I know 
where you are going, and I must speak to you.’ 
As she spoke she took the basket, placed it 
in the bottom of the carriage, moved into 
the farthest corner, and then held out her 
hands to help me in. In another moment I 
was seated beside her, and the coachman, 
evidently previously instructed, drove slow- 
ly off. i felt frightened ; but it all passed 
so rapidly that I cannot describe my sensa- 
tions in any way that will give you an idea 
of them. The change in the lady startled 
me more than any thing else. It was she 
herself, and yet it was not. Instead of her 
usual rich, careless dress, she wore a plain 
Carmelite gown, exactly like my own, a 
black shawl, plain white collar and cuffs, 
and a straw bonnet with a simple ribbon 
trimming. Strong leather gloves covered 
her hands, intead of the dainty pearl-gray 
kid ones which she always wore. Her very 
face was changed. I do not know how she 
had done it, but she had banished all the 
elegance from it; handsome though it was, 
it had a common look. Ladies, I assure 
you she had changed herself into much the 
same sort of woman that I am, only not so 
contented-looking. The sorrow was in the 
face still. When I looked at her I thought 
of that clever actress at the Adelphi, whom 
I saw in one evening as a French countess 
and a London servant-of-all-work, and equal- 
ly at home in both characters. She laid 
hold of me with both hands, and said, 
‘Don’t be angry with me ; I mean no harm; 
I am doing none. But if you have a 
woman’s heart in your breast, you will not 
refuse to help one so wretched as I am.’ 
As I said before, ladies, I was younger then, 
and I never had much resolution, and she 
had wonderful power over me; greater 
power, I think, when she changed herself 
im that extraordinary way than before. 
Well, I need not tell you all she said, in the 
way she said it; but the meaning of it was 
this. 

«‘ She had taken these rooms for no other 

urpose than that of finding out where the 








ady lived whom she had sven crossing the 
street on the previous day. She had an all- 
important motive for desiring to discover 
this, and direct inquiry was impossible. 
All she had been able to find out was, that 
this lady had lodgings in Wilton Place; 
and she had resorted to the means I have 
described for getting sight of her unnoticed. 
She told me this so rapidly, with so much 
excitement, that I could not ask her a ques- 
tion; but it struck me that she did not 
mention this lady with any strong feeling 
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either of affection or enmity, desperate as 
washer desire to see her. ‘ She does not 
know me,’ she said: *she would not recog- 
nise me; perhaps not under any circum- 
stances, certainly not under these ;’ and she 


indicated her dress. Then she told me that 


she had watched since ten o’clock for me to 
leave the shop with my basket, and that 
her purpose —to which she entreated me 
to accede with words of such dreadful earn- 
estness that they turned me cold and sick, 
it seemed so frightful to me to be thus im- 
plored, to have so much power even in ei 
one thing, and for a short time, over a fel- 
low-creature — was this: She would: per- 
sonate me, go to Wilton Place, try the ar- 
ticles of dress on the little girl for whom 
they had been ordered, take all necessary 
orders, and then rejoin me. I was to wait 
in the carriage for her at the other end of 
Wilton Place, in the mean time. Ofcourse 
I objected ; but she had foreseen, and over- 
bore, every objection I raised. The lady 
was a stranger; no customer of ours; she 
would play her part so that no mistake 
could arise ; if, at the worst, wy | did, why 
should the lady be surprised that one of 
Mrs. Jackson’s work-women should be sent 
on one occasion, and a different one on 
another? No injury to any one was within 
the reach of possibility in the. thing she 
wanted me to do; only an unspeakable 
boon to her, only a solace she had travelled 
far to seek, and must find now or never, for 
in a few days she would have left England 
for ever. 

“T daresay, ladies, as I tell you this, in 
my feeble way, it sounds very foolish, and 
you think me very weak; but if you had 
seen that face alone with you, close to you, 
heard that voice, which seemed to thrill 
through my nerves, and felt the clinging 
hands, which would have spoken for her if 
she had been dumb, I think you would have 
yielded, as I did.” 

“T am sure [ should, Mrs. Devlin,” said 
Aunt Anne; “ but Idon’t know about Mrs. 
James Pennifold; she is an attorney’s wife, 
you know, and cautious.” 

“ Hush, aunt,” I said; “ don’t be spiteful, 
and let Mrs. Devlin finish her story ; I quite 
share in her interest in the mysterious 
lady. But I cannot make out what she’ 
wanted to try on the little girl’s clothes 
for.” 

“ Ladies,” said Mrs. Devlin, and there 
was a great solemnity in her voice, “ that 
little girl was the strange lady’s only 
child!” 

I cannot describe the impression these 
words made upon us; the story had for us a 
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mere abstract interest; we knew nothing of 
the dead woman who had kept her weary 
watch in the room that was so cheerful and 
happy a habitation for us; but the feeling 
that Mrs. Devlin threw into her narrative 
flung its charm over us, beneath which we 
sat silent. 

“Yes,” she continued slowly and sadly, 
“that was the meaning of it all. She was 
going away from England for ever, and she 
yearned for the sight of her child’s face, 
which she knew she was never more to see, 
— the child’s face which she had not seen 
for years, in which she would find no rec- 
ognition of herself: I cannot tell you her 
story, ladies, for I do not know it, nor did J 
need. That it was asad one, I knew too 
well; and terrible, when it could mean 
hopeless separation from her child. I had 
no power to question her, even if I had 
dared; and I did not; there was some- 
thing awful about her in her sorrow. I 
only yielded to her, and pitied her with all 
my heart. She had not shed a single tear 
while she was speaking ; and when she had 
done, she forced her face back into perfect 
calm. By asharp jerk of the check-string 
she conveyed some direction to the coach- 
man; and then taking the things out of the 
basket, she asked the questions necessary 
for her guidance in the part she was about 
to play. The little garments were all 
marked in plain figures, so the difficulties 
were few. All this had passed in a short 
space of time; and I had no idea where we 
were, when the carriage came to a stop at 
the end of Wilton Place. In a moment she 
opened the door, and stepped out. The 
street was singularly empty, and no one was 
a on our side. She lifted the bas- 
<et with one hand, pressed mine with the 
other, made a sign to the coachman, and 
was gone. The carriage moved slowly on, 
and I was driven at a foot-pace round the 
squares for about half an ‘hour. I cannot, 
and I need not, attempt to describe the 
state my mind was in; I don’t think any 
thing was very clear to me, and I believe 
the most distinct thought I had was of how 
I should account for my unusually long ab- 
sence on business which really required so 
little delay. At length, as the carriage 
passed by the end of ‘Wilton Place, I saw 
the lady walking steadily towards it. The 
coachman immediately drew up round the 
corner and out of sight, and she cameron. 
I opened the door, but she beckoned to me 
to step out. I did so; she placed the bas- 
ket in my hands, got into the carriage, and 
just bending towards me, said the one 
word, ‘To-morrow.’ Then the carriage 
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’ drove rapidly off, leaving me standing on 


the pavement like one in a dream. If any 
one had taken notice of her as she came 
towards me down the street, he must have 
seen one curious discrepancy in her dress; 
for she had thrown over her bonnet, so that 
I could not see her face, a veil of Spanish 
lace, which, I noticed, she had always 
worn on other days. Mrs. Jackson did re- 
mark on my delay; and I just said I had 
been kept waiting, when I remembered, 
with a start, that nothing had been said of 
the contents of the basket, and that I was 
therefore incompetent to give any account 
of my business. I hurriedly opened the 
basket, and found the things inside, with a 
slip of paper, on which was written, ‘ All 
the patterns approved. Mrs. Jackson will 
please furnish twelve of each article as 
early as possible.’ She had not plundered 
them, and all was safe. ‘ You must see to 
that order, directly, Honor,’ said Mrs. Jack- 
son, and then turned her attention to some- 
thing else. Later in the day, she said to 
me ; ‘ Our mysterious lodger has not made 
her appearance to-day. Sakeos she will 
not come any more.’ ‘ Perhaps not,’ I said, 
as carelessly as I could. ‘I hope she will 
give us notice,’ said Mrs. Jackson; ‘I 
should not like to re-let the rooms, even if 
the fortnight she has paid for were up, with- 
out knowing something about her.’ 

“+ To-morrow,’ the strange lady had said, 
and I waited anxiously for that to-morrow ; 
and when it came I counted the hours, until 
the time at which she usually arrived. But 
she did not come. The morning passed, 
and then the afternoon; the order for No. 
10 Wilton Place was in brisk course of exe- 
cution ; and from the workroom I listened 
to every sound, in the hope of hearing her 
foot upon the stairs. .But I did not hear 
it then or since; and now it will never be 
heard any where on earth again. The 
evening had fallen, when a letter, directed 
to Mrs. Jackson, was brought by a commis- 
sionnaire- It was from the strange lady, 
and was a polite letter, telling her that cir- 
cumstances had occurred which obliged 
her to leave England at once, and there- 
fore she had no further need of the rooms. 
She enclosed a present in money for Han- 
nah, and sent a handsome brooch, with 
kindest regards, tome. ‘That was all; and 
when she had read the letter, Mrs. Jackson 
said, ‘ There, I told you she was mad; now 
hope you believe me. She takes expen- 
sive lodgings, pays a fortnight’s rent in ad- 
vance, uses them for not quite a week, and 
apparently for the purpose of gaping out of 
window, and then goes off, giving the ser- 
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vant as much as a month’s wages. Ah! [| 
don’t understand such people. Put the bill 
up, Honor; the rooms won’t want any 
extra cleaning this time, that’s a blessing !’ 
And so she went away, and no more was 
heard or thought of her in the house by 
any one but me.” 

“ And was that all you ever knew, Mrs. 
Devlin?”. I asked, after a pause, and 
breaking the silence with some difficulty. 

“You spoke of a legacy, did you not?” 
inquired Mrs. Carter. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Devlin, answering us 
both simultaneously ; “I did say something 
of alegacy: and that*was not quite the 
last I heard of our strange lodger. About 
six years ago a young man called here one 
morning, and asked fora Mrs. Devlin. I 
answered his inquiries in person, and he 
put me through a regular cross-examination 
as to who I was, how long I had been here, 
whether I had always had a personal know- 
ledge of the lodgers, and so forth. I gave 
him some rather short answers; for I did 
not see his drift, and I did not understand 
why he should be so mightily inquisitive, in 
asking me so much, and telling me so little. 
Of course I told him I had a_ personal 
knowledge of the lodgers, seeing that, since 
Mrs. Jackson was dead, they were my lodg- 
ers; but I did not know any thing about 
their affairs, and was not going to tell if I 
did. Somehow, he hada look about him 
that told me he belonged to the law, and 
made me fancy he meant mischief. ‘O, 
thank you, Mrs. Devlin,’ he said; ‘it’s no- 
thing of that kind; I only wanted to iden- 
tify you.’ Sohe handed me a letter from a 
gentleman, named Mr. Bowley, in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, in which he desired me to call 
at his office on the following day at eleven 
o'clock. Accordingly I went; and a very 
nice, clean, brisk, short-mannered gentle- 
man Mr. Bowley was. He did not detain 
me ten minutes; and his business with me 
was, to give me a cheque for 50/., and take 
my receipt for the money. Who do you 
think it came from, ladies ?” 

“From the mysterious lodger,” we re- 
plied simultaneously. 

“Yes,” said Mrs Devlin, “from the 
mysterious lodger. She had died in some 
foreign country, and left me the money, 
free of legacy-duty, and Mr. Bowley paid 
it to me by order of her executor. I would 
have liked to ask him several questions 
about her; but he did not look encoura- 
ging, and I thought I had better not. SoI 
merely ventured to ask if she ever came 
back to England after ’51, or saw her little 
girl. Mr. Bowley answered very stifily that 
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he could really give me no further informa- 
tion, and seemed, asI could not help per- 
ceiving, rather anxious to get rid of me. 
That was the first money I ever put in the 
bank, and J have never touched it. I have 
never wanted it, thank God, having been 
always pretty comfortable since Devlin 
died. In his time, poor fellow, I was badly 
off enough; for somehow, making money 
was not in his constitution, but he was clev- 
er in spending it, to be sure.” 

“ You don’t know, then, whether the 
strange lady made any mention of her mo- 
tive for leaving you the money?” said 
Aunt Anne, who was vehemently interested. 

“ No, ma’am, I do not,” said Mrs. Devlin. 
“T felt afraid to ask Mr. Bowley; and I 
never saw saw any one else belonging to 
her.” 

“ That was a strange adventure indeed,” 
said Mrs. Carter. “ Did you never see the 
little girl at all, or the lady at Wilton Place 
again ?” 

‘No, ma’am, never. I intended to have 
taken the things to her myself, but they 
were already in the shop, and I was in the 
workroom when the lady called, and had 
them put into her carriage, and paid for 
them on the spot. I did contrive to get 
speaking to one of the maids at No. 10; 
but she said Mrs. Hungerford had left their 
house, and I asked no more questions. I 
was even timid about asking that, as I felt 
the strange lady had trusted me, in so far 
as she had told me, and I could not tell 
how far an incautious question might vio- 
late her confidence, and do her an injury.” 

“That is a sentiment which does you 
honour, Mrs. Devlin,” said Aunt Anne 
heartily.. She was an outspoken person, 
though not, therefore, like some whom I 
have known, detestably rude; and when 
she felt approval, ske expressed it. She 
was chary only of condemnation. “ Indeed, 
most of the sentiments I have heard you 
express do that.” 

We talked: a good deal over this curious 
episode in the life of our good little friend 
after she had left us, and commented to 
one another upon the unsuspicious impul- 
siveness of character which it bespoke. 
Then we speculated upon the probable his- 
tory of the heroine of the strange story; 
and we thought we saw aclue to it — a sad 
and shameful explanation. This woman 
was no doubt a wife and mother, who had 
fallen from her high estate, and on whom 
the righteous self-incurred doom of separa- 
ration from her child had come. No doubt 
the glamour had passed, as it always must 
and will pass, and she had stood in these 
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rooms face to face with her fate. “What 
that fate had been, we should never know, 
but, in guessing, could ‘not wander very 
far from the dismal truth. At least, it had 
not been very long of accomplishment on 
this side of the grave. As we talked thus, 
and while the impression of seriousness was 
upon us, James arrived; and Aunt Anne 
was so full of the story of Mrs. Devlin’s 
strange lodger, that she repeated it to her 
favourite nephew. He was interested in it, 
but he took it more quietly than we women 
had done. Queer stories were in his line, 
— they were no novelties to him. 

“ Of course,” he said, “ one thing is very 
plain; she must have been disgracefully 
separated from her husband, or she could 
not have been hopelessly parted from her 
child.” 

“Yes,” said Aunt Anne; “T fear there 
i$ no other solution of the mystery. By the 
way, I wonder what was her name. Mrs. 
Devlin did not mention it. I must ask her 
to-morrow.” 

“ What for, Aunt?” said matter-of-fact 
James. “She would use a false name no 
doubt, if cireumstanced as we supposed; 
and it is much more romantic to think of 
her as the strange lady, or ‘the mysterious 
lodger,’ than as Mrs. Smith or Mrs. Harris.” 

“ James, don’t be horrid,” I said ; “ what- 
ever her name may have been, or whatever 
her sins, she must have been a woman of 
decided character and firm will, and no in- 
considerable cleverness; if she had not 
been, she would not hav: made such an im- 
pression on Mrs. Devlin, I can tell you. 
She is not a silly woman by any means; 
and you should hear her describe the clev- 
erness with which the lady altered her ap- 
pearance —not merely her dress, but her 
face, as Mrs. Devlin describedit. She ban- 
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-ished all the elegance from it, and turned 


herself into a common-looking person.” 

“Hi-n-m,” said James reflectively, and 
rubbing his chin; “I should say she was an 
actress.” 

“ Oh no, James,” I said indignantly ; “ if 
you had heard Mrs. Devlin tell the story, 
you could not think such a thing. She suf- 
fered so really; and besides, what a foolish 
thing for her to do, to play such a part as 
= for no purpose but to mystify a woman, 
an cn 

“ Don’t run away with my words, Maggie,” 
said my imperturbable James; “I did not 
say your friend’s mysterious lodger was act- 
ing; Isaid I thought it likely she was an 
actress. The idea was suggested tome by 
your description of the ready and rapid 
assumption of a commonplace appearance 
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and manner, utterly opposed to her own, 
under difficult and trying circumstances, 
which must have taxed her nerves to the ut- 
most, and which, with all the will and courage 
in the world, I doubt whether any woman, un- 
trained in travestie, could carry through. 
We must be going now, Aunt,” he added ; 
“but I know something of old Bowley. I 
think you said he was the solicitor whom 
Mrs. Devlin had seen. Bowley and Stand- 
ish is the firm of Lincoln’s Inn Fields; and 
some day or other I shall talk to him about 
it, and see if he has any recollection of the 
circumstances of the Lanes. If he were 
employed, as Mrs. Devlin says, by the execu- 
tor to the lady’s will, he must know some- 
thing about her. How long has she been 
dead ?” 

“ Six years, Mrs. Devlin says.” 

“ Well, it is rather romantic to dig up the 
buried history of a life that closed six year's 
ago, and did not belong to a particularly 
great person,” said my husband; “ never- 
theless I will do it, when I get the chance.” 

The conversation then turned on general 
matters, and we soon took our leave, Aunt 
Anne declaring herself much better, and 
announcing her intention of rising very 
early on the following day. The night was 
beautiful ; the fragrance and youth of the 
summer had triumphantly defeated the or- 
dinary characteristics of London; and 
James and I walked home. How well I re- 
member the stars and the trees in the Park, 
and the flashing of the lamps, the glimpses 
of rich dress, the gleam of costly jewels! 
That walk was memorable to me, not in it- 
self, but for what it preceded. Our talk 
was highly satisfactory to ourselves, but not 
otherwise important; it turned upon our 
own affairs, business matters and domestic 
details.. Then we talked of Aunt Anne; and 
James seemed much pleased that I 
liked the old lady so cordially, and still 
more, when J told him that at length my 
desire to see Woodlee was about to be grat- 
ified, for Mrs. Carter had expressed a wish 
that we should go there in the long vaca- 
tion, and, of course, také the children. 

“ Then she really must be very fond of 
my Maggie,” said James ; “ for, for a really 
kind-hearted and generous person, she has 
always been, in my opinion, singularly in- 
hospitable. The stranger rarely remains 
within her gates for more time than suffices 
for the performance of a dinner-party. I 
hope we shall get on well there (of course 
we go), and that she will take to the child- 
ren.” 

“© yes,” I said, “I hope she will; but I 
am not sure; I will not let them worry her, 
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if Ican help it. And, James, I really do 
think she will leave you her property — per- 
haps not all her money, but a great deal of 
it, and Woodlee. I don’t think she cares in 
the least for your brothers; and be- 
sides, they are so well off, they don’t want 
it. ” 


“T’m not sosure of that, Maggie,” said my 
husband; “at least, that they think so. 
However, time will tell; and I hope the 
dear old lady will enjoy her property for 
many a long year to come, though I don’t 
mean to say [should not, at the end of them, 
like to find myself master of Woodlee, and 
wonderfully improving the property for 
Jamie.” 

I gave his arm an emphatic and sympa- 
thising squeeze, and we walked on all the 
more briskly and pleasantly for our little bit 
of castle-building, in which, Heaven knows, 
there was not a touch of disloyal envy of 
the chdtelaine in esse. 

When I reached Knightsbridge on the 
following morning, I found that Mrs. Carter 
had not carried out her intention of rising 
early, and that she was still in her own 
room. I assisted her to finish her toilet, 
which was always rich, careful, and suitable 
to her age and condition, and then we de- 
scended to the drawing-room. Aunt Anne 
was wonderfully better that day, and was 
looking so. Her face wore the softened, 
brightened expression which so often suc- 
ceeds illness, with its enforced inaction and 
its opportunities for thought. I had thought, 
as she sat before her toilet-glass, and I had 
handed her the massive old-fashioned gold 
bracelets she always wore, and she had 
clasped them on the delicate wrists — a little 
shrunken, it is true, but still graceful — and 
arranged the lappets of her handsome cap, 
that she must have been a beautiful woman 
in her time; and I wondered whether her 
life had always been a tranquil one, or 
whether my old vague supposition, that the 
power to feel deeply and to suffer much lay 
hidden under that quiet and rather eccen- 
tric exterior, was correct. I was thinking 
these thoughts as we went down together to 
the drawing-room, where our entrance was 
greeted by a decorous welcome from the 
Corporal, and a burst of song from Ally. 
The room looked pretty and cheerful, and 
the light simple frames of the drawings on 
the walls glinted in the sun. 

“ Come now, Aunt,” I said, “and before 
you sit down look at Miss Winifred’s draw- 
ings.” 

“O yes,” she said; “I must not forget 
that.” And she put on her spectacles, and 
went over to the opposite wall, where were 
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the Indian scene and the beautiful drawin 
of the sea and the boat. She fully cond 
my admiration of the latter, and traced out 
its sentiment enthusiastically ; but she dwelt 
upon the former with even closer attention, 
and said, “Is there no writing under the 
picture or at the side, to tell us where this 
view is taken from, Margaret ?” 

“No, Aunt,” I replied, “ there is nothing 
written there. Mrs. Devlin told me Miss 
Winifred spoke of it as ‘the hills;’ some 
European station in the Himalayas, or Neil- 
gherries, I suppose.” 

“JT wish I knew,” she said, almost as if she 
were talking ¢o herself. 

“Why, Aunt?” Lasked. “Isthere any thing 

articular about the hills in your mind?” 
t aes the question idly and carelessly ; 
but she did not answer it for fully a minute, 
and then she spoke gravely, and I noticed 
with surprise that she looked paler than be- 
fore. > 
“Yes,” she said; “I once took a great 
interest in all that part of the world, and 
felt impatient enough at the little one could 
get to know about it in those old times. 

Sut what is the subject of the other draw- 
ings?” And she crossed the room to where 
the Egyptian and the English scenes hung 
side by side. 

“You may as well sit down while you are 
looking at them, Aunt,” I said; and rolled 
an arm-chair towards her, in which she sat 
down immediately. I was pointing out the 
beauties and the finish of the Egyptian 
scene to her, when she started up, uttered 
an exclamation, and stood gazing with 
clasped hands at the other picture — that 
one which represented the tranquil English 
country-house. 

Something in her face and attitude fright- 
ened me. 

“ What is the matter, Aunt?” I cried. 
“ Whai ails you ?” 

“ What is this?” was her strange answer. 
“ Tell me at once who has done this.” 

“ Done what?” I said, my alarm grow- 
ing, as her face bore more and more traces 
of agitation. 

“Why, this—this drawing. Don’t you 
know what it is ?” 

“ No, Aunt,” said I, “I don’t —do you?” 

“Do 1? Yes. I tell you, child, it is a 
picture of Woodlee, as it was when I was a 
girl, as it was when” — she stopped, and I 
stared at ‘her in silent amazement. . The 
staid caustic old lady was shaking from head 
to foot ; her lips were quivering; a rebel- 
lious army of emotions had broken loose in 
her, and were ravaging her features. - 
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“ Woodlee!” I said, —“a picture of 
Woodlee! What-an extraordinary coinci- 
dence! But sit down, Aunt; pray sit 
down: why should this agitate you so 
much ?” 

Even while I spoke I was full of wonder, 
remembering that the picture had been 
painted within this very room where we 
were then looking at it, within three months 
of the artist’s death; and that if indeed it 
were, as girs. Carter said, a picture of 
Woodlee in its former condition, it must 
have been painted from the memory of many 
years ago. 

“ What did Mis. Devlin say about these 
pictures, Margaret ?” said Aunt Aune, ina 
quick nervous voiee. 

“T remember only that they belong to 
her, Miss Winifred, and that she was forbid- 
den to have them hung up where she is 
now” 

“ But what else did she say ? Who paint- 
ed them ?” 

“ Dear Aunt,” I said, “have you forgot- 
ten? Why, her father —and that is why 
the poor girl prized them so,— the father 
died here, you know, just before you came.” 

She looked at me in a puzzled sort of 
way, and said in a weak voice : 

“What was his name? The father’s 
name, I mean. Mrs. Devlin talks of the 
Captain and Miss Winifred, but she has 
never mentioned them by name to me.” 

“QO, but she did to me, Aunt,” I said. 
“The father’s name was Arthur Dullas” 

She started violently, uttered a sound 
that was neither a cry nor a moan, but in 
some indescribable way was both; then 
sank heavily back in her chair and fainted. 
If you have ever seen an old person faint 
— one in whom the impulse and passion of 
youth are extinct, one in whom li‘e has 
ceased to be buoyant and self-asserting, in 
whom reaction is slow and pulsation feeble 
— you will understand the teror with which 
I gazed upon the motionless figure, the help- 
less hauds, the gray fixed face. Hannah 
and Joan came into the room, alarmed by 
the violent ringing of the bell, and one of 
them called Mrs. Devlin. We flung the 
windows and door wide open, placed the 
chair in the current of air between them; 
and applied the usual restoratives, but for 
some time in vain. At length the spell 
seemed broken; she moved and moaned; 
the haggard eyes opened and looked vacant- 
ly, heavily around, and two large laggard 
tears — for age is grudging of the power to 
weep — dropped heavily upon the front of 
her dress. She looked from Mrs. Devlin 
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tome, and from me to the frightened ser- 
vants, and then closed her eyes again with 
a shudder. 

“ We had better get her to her room, and 
into bed again, without delay, Mrs. Devlin. 
Tm afraid this is a relapse.” 

“ No,” I said, “I think not but I cannot 
explain it. We cannot move her up-stairs ; 
let us lay her on the sofa for the present.” 

We did so, and she was perfectly passive. 
Then we gave her some wine, amd she lay 
quite still, covering her face with her hands. 
When I knew by her pulse that the faint- 
ness had gone off, I went into the back 
drawing-room and wrote a message to 
James, directed Hannah to take it to the 
nearest telegraph-office, and when she was 
gone, I told Mrs. Devlin exactly what had 
occurred. That she had received a shock 
by the mention of Captain Arther Dallas’ 
name was evident, but nothing further. I 
had never, to my knowledge, heard such a 
name in connection with her, or any mem- 
ber of my husband’s family. 

“ Did you ever hear him, or Miss Wini- 
fred, mention Woodlee, Mrs. Devlin? ” I 
asked. 

“Never, ma’am,” she said, “I am quite 
sure; or when I saw: Mrs. Carter’s letters, 
and the plates on her trunks, I should have 
been sure to have remarked and remem- 
bered it. The best way is to leave her per- 
fectly quict, ma‘am,” said Mrs. Devlin. 
“ Whatever it is, sue is not able: to tell you, 
and she ought not to talk to you. Leave 
her to herself until the shock has gone off, 
and then it will be a relief to her to speak.” 

At this moment Joan came to the folding- 
door and told me Mrs. Carter was better, 
and asked for me. Mrs. Devlin and Iwent in- 
into the front-room, found ker sitting-up on 
the sofa, her face quite pale, but still compos- 
ed, and her hands, still tremulous, lying folded 
on her lap. ‘ 

“I fear I frightened you, Margaret,” she 
said, as I kneeled down beside the sofa. “I 
am frightened myself, and ill, my dear, and 
I want to be quite alone. Yes,” she con- 
tinned, as I made a gesture of remonstrance, 
“quite alone. Iam confused, and I must 
have things made plain to me before I can 
speak. You must leave me, dear. Go 
away now, and keep your engagement for 
this evening, and come to -me to-morrow.” 
(Mrs. Devlin, standing behind the sofa, 
made a quick signal to me to acquiesce.) 
She spoke with growing agitation and great 
urgency, and I began to perceive that she 
was too much in earnest to be contradicted. 

“T promise you,” she continued, “ that I 
will take care of myself, but I must be alone. 
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Don’t be vexed, my dear; you will under- 
stand it soon.” 

Pained, afraid, and wondering, I obeyed 
her, and took my leave. Mrs. ‘Devlin saw 
me to the door, and gave me the most ear- 
nest assurance of her care and attention. 
She also promised to send for me at once 
should Mrs Carter exhibit any symptoms of 
illness; and then reluctantly and slowly I 
turned away from the house. I had tele- 
graphed to James that I could not leave 
Aunt Anne, and he must either go out to 
dinner without me or send an apology ; and 
now I thought the best thing I could do was 
to go to his office and tell him*how matters 
stood. I accordingly got into a cab and 
drove to Furnival’s Inn. 
nately alone when I arrived, and he heard 
my account of all that had occurred that 
morning with equal astonishment and con- 
cern. He also was wholly at a loss to un- 
derstand the origin of his aunt’s agitation 
and suffering. He made me repeat the ex- 
act words that had been spoken more than 
once, and then said: 

“There is no doubt it was the name 
which knocked the dear old lady up. There 
is also no doubt about the picture being 
Woodlee before she bought it, and probably 
altered it very much. have some of the 
papers relative to the purchase here, I 
know, and I will look over them before I 
come home; they may throw some light up- 
on the matter. You must get home now, 
my dear, or you will be ill next.” 

“ Of course we will not dine at the Tre- 
vors,’ James ?” 

“Of course not. If you are up to it, we 
will go together to inquire for Aunt Anne 
in the evening; and if she is inclined to 
have you with her, you had bettef stay.” 

The day seemed long and dreary. I was 
nervous and apprehensive, and every ring 
at the bell made me start. At six o'clock 
James came home; and I followed him into 
his dressing-room to learn whether he had 
examined the papers and made any discove- 
ries. 

“ Well, Maggie, I have found out some- 
thing,” he said. “Aunt Anne purchased 
Woodlee (as I knew before) from General 
Strickland; but I looked over some letters 
that were tied up with the deeds, and which 
had been mere preliminaries to the transac- 
tion, and I find that General Strickland 
bought the place from a Mr. Dallas, who in- 
herited it from his father, and had lived in 
it for nearly fifty years.” 

“ Then I suppose Captain Dallas was his 
son ? ”-I said, “ and ought to have been the 
owner of Woodlee. What an extraordi- 
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nary circumstance that Aunt Anne should 
have gone into the very rooms in which he 
lived and died, and found it out by such a 
mere accident as the hanging-up of a pic- 
ture which had no real right to be there at 
all! But why should she be so dreadfully 
distressed, James? Do i suppose she 
knew this Captain Dallas? There is noth- 
ing in the mere fact of the drawing being a 
picture of Woodlee to throw her into such a 
state. She has not done any wrong or in- 
justice; she does not purchase the place of 
them — cf these Dallases, I mean. After 
all, the coincidence is strange ; but it is only 
a coincidence, and I don’t understand her 
agitation. Can you make it out, James?” 

“Certainly not, Maggie,” he said; ‘“ and 
there is no use in our wasting time in try- 
ing to make it out. We shall know it if 
Aunt Anne chooses to tell us; and if she 
does not, we must resign ourselves to igno- 
rance. Her getting into those rooms is en- 
tirely a coincidence, and a very unfortunate 
one in my opinion. — By the by, Tisdale 
called on me to-day.” 

And then my husband, who has a busi- 
ness-like objection to prolonging a conver- 
sation after all the facts have been ex- 
hausted, proceeded to talk of the object of 
his friend’s visit, and of things in general. 

Dinner was over; and I had gone to the 
nursery to see the children undressed and 
put to bed, just before James and I should 
go to Knightsbridge, when the housemaid 
came to tell me that a gentleman had called 
to see her master on business, and that he 
accordingly begged me to wait for him for 
half an hour. 1 went down to the drawing- 
room in my shawl and bonnet, and was 
sitting idly there, listening to the hum of 
voices audible from the room below through 
the open windows, when Susan once more 
came upstairs —this time with a note. It 
was from Mrs. Devlin, and written by Mrs. 
Carter’s desire. “Mrs. Carter and I have 
had a long conversation,” the note said; 
“and I have been able to set her mind at 
rest about many things. She wishes you 
to know that she received a shock on learn- 
ing the name of Miss Winifred’s father, as 
she had known him well, under peculiar 
circumstances, in her youth. She is much 
better now, and has gone to her room, and 
begs me tg write and tell you not to be at 
all uneasy about her, for she feels she will 
be quite calm and well to-morrow. | Mrs. 
Carter hopes you will be able to come to 
her early.” When I had read this, I per- 
ceived that our going to Knightsbridge that 
evening would be unnecessary; and when 
James joined me in the drawing-room, he 
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agreed with me, and we remained at home. 

Aunt Anne received me in the drawing- 
room on the following day, and with her ac- 
customed kindness and cheerfulness; but 
she was changed. I saw the alteration with 
my first glance at her handsome serene face, 
from which agitation had passed away in 
the long hours of the night, which bring 
counsel and calmness. It was a kind of 
change not easily described, but which I 
felt in every look and word of hers. It was 
not that she looked more happy, but that 
there was a purpose in her face, which lent 
a deeper meaning to its lines and features 
than the comfortable well-to-do intelligence 
which had been their ordinary expression. 
Something of pensive (not peevish) regret, 
of quiet solemnity, which I had never seen 
in her face before, increased the impression 
it made upon me. She was seated in an 
arm-chair beside the largest table in the 
room, on which, propped up by books, she 
had placed the water-colour drawing that 
had so deeply affected her. A number of 
books besides —all strangers to me — lay 
upon the table, and also a photographic 
portrait, in which I recognised the likeness 
of Winifred Dallas. I felt some embarrass- 
ment in this meeting with Mrs. Carter, such 
as I think persons who are naturally shy 
and sensitive must always experience when 
they have witnessed intense emotion, ren- 
dering a confidence inevitable which they 
feel might not otherwise have been accord- 
ed to them. 

I think Aunt Anne saw that I was em- 
barrassed and uncomfortable, and tried to 
set me at ease at once by saying, as she 
still held my hand, “ You are regretting 
that I ever came here, Margaret; but it 
has been well for me, my dear.” Then, 
after a little, she said, “I am going to tell 
you my story, Margaret. It is not a strange 
one, I daresay, though it seems strange to 
me. It is an old one now, indeed; but 
though you are young, you are not one of 
those whose narrow sympathies are but for 
their own age, and who cannot realise that 
the old were ever young.” 

“Tt is at least not difficult to realise in 
your case, Aunt,”’I said; “for you have lit- 
tle of age about you but the years.” 

“ Perhaps so, my dear,” she said thought- 
fully ; “and if that be really the case, the 
cause is, I think, that | memory has al- 
ways been kept green. Mine has been a 
quiet life; and if one blessing has been 
denied me, I have enjoyed many lesser 
ones; and it may be that in the end such 
compensation as this world can bestow is 
yet to be mine for that great deprivation. 
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You don’t understand me, Margaret; but 
you will do so when you have heard the 
story of my eal ; 

“ Pray tell it to me, Aunt,” I said ; “ and 
at least I can estimate such a confidence 

”» 

So she told me, in the words I use. I 
leave out only such interruptions as arose 
from my own questions and remarks. 
She told me her story gravely and simply, 
and without any of the strong excitement 
and agitation which had overpowered her 
on the previous day. 

“Ido not know, Margaret,” she began, 
“whether you know much of James’s fa- 
mily history. Some wives never learn a 
great deal on such points, especially when, 
as you did, they marry men whose occupa- 
tions have removed them from the scenes of 
their youth and broken up close association. 
Iwill not question this, however, but tell 
you all I need as briefly asI can. Your 
abens father was my brother, and my 
father’s second son. There were three of 
us} I, the only daughter and the youngest 
child, was born only a few weeks before my 
mother’s death. My eldest brother went 
into the army, and has long been dead. 
James and I were thrown together in our 
home-days, and naturally exercised a mutu- 
a2 influence on each other's life. I doubt 
whether James knows what his father’s real 
character was; and [ am sure, if he does 
know it, he has never imparted the know]- 
edge to you. I will say no more of him 
than I must to make you understand my 
story. He and I and our father lived on at 
the Larches, which, as you know, my fa- 
sher sold some years before his death, after 
John had got his commission and gone 
abroad. I was educated at home by a 
governess, and James by a tutor. This 
tutor was an accomplished scholar and a 
gentleman, but he was a weak man, and 
unable to exercise authority when it was 
resisted, which it was by James. My fa- 
ther was an indolent man, whose property 
was already injured by his carelessness : and 
though he was kind and gentle to us all, I 
don’t think we ever inspired him with any 
keen interest; and I-am sure he never 
made our characters and dispositions a sub- 
ject of study or observation. Our neigh- 
bourhood was not thickly inhabited, and 
our circle of visiting acquaintances was 
small, of friends still smaller. My intima- 
cies were confined to two families — the 
Carters of Carters Court, and the Dallases 
of Woodlee. The Carters were people 
of large fortune and a fine old name, and 
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old ideas of English hospitality and domes- 
tic life. The family were pleasant associates 
for me, as gay and young as themselves, 
Rosalind was my constant companion; and 
the young men, both in the army, and not 
very often at home, regarded me in the light 
of an additional sister, to be made much of, 
after an unceremonious fashion, when they 
did come to the house on leave. Algernon 
and Meredith Carter were much older than 
their sister, the child of their father’s second 
wife. I have not much to tell you of the 
family, and only give you these particulars 
because you know Meredith Carter became 
my husband long after the happy time Iam 
telling you of. The Larches were within 
two miles of Carters Court, and Wooidlee 
was five miles on the other side of t»e 
Larches. The difference in distance made 
some difference in intimacy; and Helen 
and Arthur Dallas were less frequently at 
the Larches, and I less frequently with 
them, than with the Carters. Yet we saw 
a good deal of each other; and Helen Dal- 
las, Rosalind Carter, and myself, were great 
friends, in all the girlish intensity of the 
term. When my brother James was nine- 
teen and I was seventeen, I began to fancy 
he had a boyish predilection for Helen Dal- 
las. He would come to the morning-room 
where she and I worked and read, practised 
our music, or gossipped together, when if 
Helen had not been there, he would have 
been off with his dog and gun, or visiting 
in the neighbourhood. James was a hand- 
some, attractive young man ; and I wonder- 
ed sometimes that Helen never seemed at- 
tracted to him. I did not like him myself, 
but I had sufficient sense to know that that 
was no criterion. Mr. Thackeray did not 
write in those days, and remind young 
ladies that as their brothers were notin love 
with them, they could not possibly judge of 
the effect they produced upon other young 
ladies with whom they were in love; but I 
knew this by instinct, if not by instruction, 
observed silently, and knew ‘that Helen 
eared nothing for James. If any thing 
could have made my father uneasy, I think 
James’s conduct and disposition at this time 
would have done so; but nothing could; 
and he received complaints from Mr. Mars, 
‘the tutor, and accounts from tradespeople 
to whom James owed money, with akind of 
contemptuous indifference which seems 
wonderiul to me to look back on now, but 
which I did not reason on then. I never 
knew what was my father’s exact position 
in money-matters, but I knew generally 
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“eldest son” in the case. The Larches had 
belonged to our family for four generations, 
but it was at my father’s absolute disposal ;. 
and, as you know, he ultimately sold the 
place. He was very generous to me, though 
careless in the sense in which care is valua- 
ble to a motherless girl, and I am sure he 
was liberal to my brothers ; but his liberali- 
ty did not suffice for James’s extravagance, 
and gradually something like discomfort 
arose in the atmosphere of our house. I 
remember, in particular, the departure of 
Mr. Marsh, and an angry scene between my 
father and James, in consequence of the 
- tutor’s having told my father that James 
had very imperfectly profited by his instruc- 
tions. ‘There was, as I have said, an angry 
scene ; and I know my father told James 
he was seriously injuring his future pros- 
pects in life, for every shilling he had to 
pay for him above his allowance he would 
deduct from the share which was to be his 
at his death. He also spoke to him of a 
future career; and when James said in- 
solently enough, there was time enough yet 
to think about that, my father asked him if 
he intended to make a fortune by his good 
looks and marry an heiress. ‘ No,’ said 
James, ‘I don’t; I mean to marry Helen 
Dallas, if she will have me.’ ‘I don’t think 
she will then,’ said my father ; ‘and if she 
would, I think her father and her brother 
would hinder her; for Dallas has no good 
opinion of you, James, and does not fancy 
you for a companion for Arthur ; and I con- 
clude that if you were not a mere boy, 
whose marriage it is absurd to talk about, 
he would not consider you any more eligible 
as a husband for Helen.’ Then my father 
went into his study, and appeared to re- 
member the matter no more; perhaps he 
never did, for he had a wonderful faculty 
for casting off care, and substituting small 
things for great, in his interests in life. I 
have always thought, Margaret, that these 
unfortunate words of my father’s laid the 
foundation of much of the misery which 
ensued: it was some distance off yet, and 
my life was very bright about this time. 
You will not laugh or ‘listen listlessly when 
an old woman talks to you of love? The 
young pay an ill tribute to their own feel- 
ings when they ridicule sentiment merely 
because it has stood the test of time — 
merely because it has fulfilled the most ar- 
dent aspirations which their own young 
hopes and feelings have ever formed. 

“T loved Arthur Dallas very well and 
devotediy, and so I love him still—more 
happy now, since yesterday, my dear, than 
for many years before, because I have no 
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more doubt or uncertainty about him; no 
more ignorance, because I know he has 
passed from darkness into the light which 
can be never more interrupted ; and because 
the term of our separation must needs be 
brief, and will have a solace for me which 
has not been in all the years of my life 
since I saw him last. Yes, Margaret, he 
who died in this house, in the room, on the 
bed where I have thought the thoughts of 
him which have dwelt freshly with me for 
thirty years, where I have lived over again 
in memory much keen suffering, and a little 
transient joy — the father of the beautiful 
girl who interested you so much, the friend- 
less girl — friendless, please God, no longer ; 
the man who painted in this picture the 
home of his youth, where he and I dreamed 
of a home which was never to be, till we 
have met in the abiding City, and who, in 
painting it, must needs have thought of me 
—that man, Margaret, was my first and 
only love. Look here! do you see this 
stone terrace? There, where the lower 
steps begin, just under the stone vase, he 
and [and Helen used to sit. Here, on the 
opposite side, where that footpath winds 
away in the wood, he and I used to walk. 
There, where the painting grows indistinct, 
and the masses of trees are clustered to- 
gether, and the walk winds out of view, he 
found me one day. Ah, I see him now, as 
he came hurriedly towards me, with a light 
in his brown eyes, and his black curls 
tossing behind his boyish head, and told me 
how he had traced me by a glove and a 
thimble and a pair of scissors, scattered 
along the footpath, as Poncet traced his 
parents by the pebbles. It was on that day 
we told each other in words what we hart 
long known in our hearts, — known ever so 
long, and so well, that we did not say much 
about it, but soon fell to talking of James 
and Helen. I told Arthur I knew Helen 
did not care for James. He said he was 
glad of it, for even for my sake he could 
not like James. ‘He was overbearing,’ he 
said, ‘insolent and shallow, selfish, disposed 
to profligacy, and, he felt sure, vindictive.’ 
I remember so well how he told me he had 
watched James the day before, and had seen 
the scowl pass over his face when Helen 
gave some mark of her preferment to 
Algernon Carter. 

“ These are little things, Margaret, to 
have remembered all these years, but the 
time during which I had an opportunity of 
gathering up memories was brief, and. all 
our measurements are arbitrary when they 
are applied to such things as these. We 
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talked of Helen and James then. regret- 
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fully, but without apprehension; indeed, 
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we feared nothing. hat was there to 
fear? Nothing from his parents, who loved 
me, and who could hardly object to our 
marriage on pecuniary grounds, for I sup- 
posed my father would portion me hand- 
somely; nothing from my father, partly 
because of hisindolent want of interest in 
me, aud partly because he liked the Dallases 
better than any of our neigbours, and his 
intercourse with them almost amounted to 
intimacy. We were very happy, and we 
intended to be happier, and the garden and 
the woods of Woodlee were enchanted 
ground to us that day. It was to be the 
last of Arthur’s stay at Woodlee for some 
time; the next he was to return to Cam- 
bridge, for he was in his second year at the 
University. He thought it well for us to 
keep our secret until his next visit to 
Woodlee, and this I agreed to. I had an 
undefined reluctance to my brother James 
being made acquainted with it ; and indeed, 
knowing, as I did, that we had no opposi- 
tion to fear, there was no reason why I 
should not enjoy the luxury of my secret 
happiness unshared. You must remember, 
Margaret, that though my father was a 
widower, and I was his only daughter, there 
was no such close tie of affection and con- 
fidence between us as to render my reti- 
cence a breach of loyalty to him, or an 
injury in any way. It was otherwise as re- 
garded Helen, and I wished to tell her; 
but Arthur said, not yet, it might make 
her position more awkward with James. ‘I 
wish he would propose to her, and get re- 
fused,’ Arthur said ; ‘and then it would be 
over, and very likely James would make his 
mind up to something, and go away; and 
Tl tell you what, Anne, Algernon Carter 
is older than Helen, but Ithink she is: in- 
clined to like him, and I hope he may like 
her too.’ . 

“ Well, Margaret, he went away, and 
every thing seemed different. He was 
often from home, and though I loved him, 
and knew it, I did not seem to mind it 
much; but now when he belonged to me, I 
felt it hard, and somehow unjust. I was 
very young, dear, and unreasonable, and I 
grudged the time out of my life that seemed 
wasted. Ihave learned to look out on a 
larger prospect now than the little space 
lying at our feet, and to know that all 
periods fit into the eternal plan, and none 
are scattered loose or wasted. For every 
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days? You have seen his daughter, and 
Mrs. Devlin has given me this photograph, 
which is, she tells me, a very accurate like- 
ness. Then the resemblance between them 
must be very great. For that girlish 
figure substitute a lithe, tall, powerful frame, 
light and supple, with movements full of 
ew and energy, and the gladness of a 
ight heart in them all. For the pensive 
softness of this face, picture a frank bold- 
ness and high-hearted, gleeful, intelligent 
vitality, but leave untouched the brown- 
velvet eyes and the broad level brows, let 
the silken black hair be short and rippling 
over the head in close curls; and you have 
the father’s picture, as like the child’s as the 
difference of sex will permit. I wonder 
how much of the manly strength, grace, 
and beauty that I looked upon that day in 
the beech-wood was left in the form that 
lay at rest upon the bed upstairs. Arthur 
Dallas,” she continued after a pause, which 
Idid not break by a word, “ was clever 
and enthusiastic, and, as I afterwards knew, 
but did not then suspect, weak. His weak- 
ness of character was of the generous, not 
the mean order, and it lent an additional 
fascination to his amiability, his light-heart- 
edness, and the vivacity of his temperament. 
He was a general favourite; and when 
people said he was a little ‘spoiled, I paid 
no attention to the remark, which indeed 
was made in no unkindly spirit. My father 
liked him much in his own indolent way, 
and never appeared to have any objection 
to any amount of association between us. 
Not so my brother James. Before I had 
taken count of the nature of my own feel- 
ings towards Arthur, I perfectly under 
stood those of James. He did not like him, 
and he was jealous of him — jealous because 
Rosalind Carter and his own sister pre- 
ferred Arthur’s society to his, and because 
Arthur's reputation stood higher in the 
neighbourhood than his own. I need not 
linger over this portion of my story— it is 
undefined, and to you uninteresting — but 
I will pass on tothe time at- which Arthur 
left Cambridge and my brother James was 
twenty oer old. Before this time all that 
Arthur had foretold had happened. James 
had proposed to Helen Dallas, and had been 
definitively refused. Thence ensued the 
first open disagreement between him and 
me. He was frantically angry as well as 
bitterly disappointed, though I could see no 
reasonable cause for the former feeling. He 
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attempted to insist on my relinquishing the 
acquaintance, and I quietly but steadfastly 
refused. A quarrel ensued, violent on his 

art; and a few days later he left home for 
nad Fang You must remember that such 
an expedition meant something in those 
days, and I had no expectation of his return 
for some time. He had not been long away 
when I noticed an alteration in my father’s 
demeanour; he became, for him, much 
downcast and fidgety ; and I observed that 
he wrote to James frequently, and always 
appeared disturbed and low after doing so. 
Helen was very much with me at this time, 
and.we both went frequently to Carters 
Court; while the Carters visited as often 
at the Larches. The question of Arthur’s 
future was much debated just then. Mr. 
Dallas was nota rich man, though he was 
comfortably off, and he had a number of 
connections in India, engaged chiefly in 
mercantile pursuits and very prosperous. 
It was proposed that Arthur should take the 
sum of money his father could give him, to 
se ashare in-a mercantile house in 

ombay, and so endeavour to realise sucha 
fortune as would enable him to add to the 
estate of Woodlee, and reside there in 
becoming style when it should come into 
his possession, burdened as it would be with 
the charge of Ilelen’s fortune. Mrs. Dallas 
had a sister, many years younger than her- 
self indeed, but little older than Helen; 
and she had married, a few months before 
Arthur left Cambridge, a Mr. Hungerford, 
who hada mercantile house at Bombay, and 
who was then a prosperous and wealthy 
man. I think it must have been this mar- 
riage which inspired Mr. Dallas with such 
a plan for the disposal of Arthur, as it was 
proposed that he should purchase a share 
in the house of Hungerford and Lewin. 
My father did not like this plan —he had 
no great respect for mercantile pursuits — 
and having lost his own property through 
sheer neglect, could not perhaps Hen been 
expected to recognise the necessity of a 
young man’s going to the other side of the 
world to enrich himself who hada tolerably 
comfortably position at this. Arthur, how- 
ever, had no taste for any of the learned 
professions, and did not regard his university 
education as any drawback to his pursuit of 
commercial wealth. ‘Isuppose a man will 
not buy and sell the less skilfully for having 
a gentleman’s education,’ Arthur said to me, 
when I demurred to so much knowledge of 
science and classics being submerged in 
foreign trade. The time had now come 
when my father and Mr. Dallas were to be 
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tertain any misgivings concerning the result. 
One summer evening Helen and Arthur 
and I lingered long and late upon that 
terrace,” — she touched the picture as she 
spoke, —‘“‘ and now, after all these years, 
the scene is plain before my old eyes, as I 
daresay it will be when they are closing for 
the last time on all earthly scenes. The red 
gleam in the sky where the sun had gone 
down was still in the west, behind those 
tree-tops, and the last twitterings of the 
birds sang the evening-song. Helen sat 
reading on that step, and Arthur and [ 
leaned side by side, and with our arms in- 
tertwined, over that low wall. We talked, 
with all the sanguine hopefulness of our 
youth and dispositions, about the time an! 
the manner of our several disclosures to 
our respective fathers, and then rambled on 
to our plans for the future, — the residence 
in India, which was to be so brief, and the 
beautiful home Woodlee was to be turned 
into on our return. I have made some of 
the smallest of the alterations we then 
planned, Margaret, wondering sometimes 
whether Fate would lead his wandering 
footsteps to the old familiar place again; 
but it never did, my dear, —it never did. 

“Well,” she continued, “we were sum- 
moned to the house by a servant, and I 
found a messenger from the Larches await- 
ing me. He had brought over a note from 
my father, containing a request that I would 
at once return home. Iof course complied, 
and went away in the gig which the servant 
had brought for me. ‘1 will be over to see 
your father to-morrow, Anne,’ said Arthur, 
as he arranged my wraps, ‘ and will ride 
your pony. If I am turned out, you know, 
Ican easily walk back, he added with a 
smile. As I drove away, I turned, and saw 
him standing on the low wide step of the 
hall-door, his bright brown eyes dancing 
with gaiety and his black curls moved gen- 
tly by the evening breeze. I asked the 
servant as we went along if anything had 
happened at home; but he said not to his 
knowledge, though he added, something 
must be ‘ up,’ as the squire had sent him to 
order a post-chaise for seven o’clock on the 
following morning. This surprised, but did 
not alarm me, and I went unconcernedly 
to my father’s study. I found him lookin; 
pale, worn, and anxious; and he told me” 
he had sent for me because be was obliged 
to leave home for London early on the fol- 
lowing day on a matter of business. 

“ he har business ?’ I asked. 

“¢ Yes, he said, ‘ very v:.pleasant basi 
ness ;’ but he said no more. I asked him 





told of our engagement, and I did not en- 


if he were likely to be long away, and he 
1 
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told me he did not know. I then requested 
him to allow me to accompany him ; and he 
at first demurred, said it would be wretched 
for me to be alone at a hotel in London, 
while he should be out; but still I saw he 
wished to accede to my request; and at 
length, when I pressed it, he did so. We 
parted early, and I passed a great part of 
the night in making preparations. for my 
journey, and in writing long letters to Hel- 
en and Arthur Dallas. To the latter I said, 
than his interview with my father being 
unavoidably postponed, I thought he had 
better say nothing to his own, and I prom- 
ised to keep him advised of our movements 
from London. The journey was not very 
cheerful; my father was preoccupied and 
sad; and as my maid was inside the car- 
riage with us, ourconversation was quite 
eneral. 

** When we reached London, we drove to 
a grave, dingy, but highly respectable hos- 
telry in Bond Street, and my father in- 
quired for cards and letters. There were 
several of both; and during the day he saw 
three gentlemen on business, he said, and 
of course I was not present. I remained in 
the house all day, and rested myself; and 
by the following morning I was in a condi- 
tion to enjoy the prospect of sight-seeing 
very thoroughly. You think it strange 
that I should remember all these small 
things, Margaret; and so do I, when so 
many greater ones are utterly faded and 
gone; but my first visit to this great city 
was the turning-point in my life, and I re- 
member every hour and every incident, as 
I should in vain endeavour to remember 
the hours and incidents of a year ago. I 
came down in the morning, and found my 
father even more gloomy and downcast than 
before ; and while we were at breakfast he 
told me the object of his journey to London. 
It was connected with my brother James. 
My father did not tell me particulars, nor 
have I ever known them. All he told me 
was, that James had been recklessly extrava- 
gant, had involyed himself heavily in debt, 
and had been concerned in some gambling 
travsaction, by which he had lost heavily, 
and which he, my father, had been obliged 
to investigate. ‘This was a painful business, 
and had resulted in even worse consequen- 
ces than I had anticipated. ‘I must pay 
the money, Anne,’ he said, ‘to save him 
from disgrace ; ruin he has already incurred, 
for this is the last money he shall ever have 
from me. John and you are the sufferers 
more than I’ He then told me he had 
been obliged to raise a large sum, and that 
it was very doubtful whether he should be 
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able to avoid the necessity of selling the 
Larches. I did not understand money- 
matters very closely then, Margaret ; but 
my heart sank within me, as a vague fear 
arose in me that in this calamity an obstacle 
to my marriage with Arthur might arise. I 
felt truly grieved for my father, but, with 
the absorbing selfishness of the young, I 
brooded over my own part in this misfortune, 
and magnified its extent. I could get no 
relief from the constant questioning of my 
heart — should I indeed lose my fortune ? 
would my father be unable to give me a 
portion such as Mr. Dallas would think 
sufficient for his son ? would their consent 
be refused? I remember that my father 
seemed surprised that I took the bad news 
with so much composure, while in reality I 
was almost stunned by the terrible weight 
of its meaning to me individually. I was 
still sitting with him when Algernon Car- 
ter was announced ; and I saw by the em- 
barrassment in the manner of both him and 
my father, that he was in some way con- 
cerned in, or at least cognisant of, what had 
occurred. Letter-writing was a very differ- 
ent thing in those daf¥s to what it is now, 
Margaret, and we used to take a good deal 
more pains about it. We did not send off 
hurried scraps of notes then, half-a-dozen 
in a day; and when I wrote all my fears 
and forebodings to Arthur, they made a 
long history. I think I could repeat the 
words of that letter now. Well, he an- 
swered it; and day after day came and 
went, and my father and I were still in Lon- 
don ; he was still grave and troubled, and 
Algernon Carter was with him frequently. 
I saw a little of London, but not much — 
as much as I cared to see—and my heart 
grew heavier and heavier. At length one 
day my father told me that he had conclud- 
ed the necessary arrangements; and I, who 
had hardly felt surprised that James had 
not come to the hotel, ventured to ask him 
if he had seen my brother. ‘ Yes, he re- 
plied, ‘I have seen him; but I cannot just 
yet endure his society. Something must be 
fixed on for his future provision, as soon as 
Ican think of any fresh subject. In the 
mean time, he is to go down to the Larches, 
and stay there for the present; and you and 
I, Anne, will remain in London. We will 
take cheerful lodgings, and I will try to 
rouse myself, and let you have a little plea- 
sure.’ 

“ This resolution of my father’s filled me 
with dismay. Deferring our return to the 
Larches signified a lengthened separation 
from Arthur, a further postponement of the 
explanation with" my father, and added 
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suspense. But there was no help for it; 
and even when I had made up my mind to 
tell my father all about it myself, I recog- 
nised that I must put off the revelation 
until the shock and the anxiety of the late 
events should have subsided. Then another 
trouble arose, and confronted me. My fa- 
ther suffered silently but severely ; and the 
impress of sorrow and despondency was 
fast settling upon him. I had never real- 
ised, in the comfortable, indolent, eventless, 
undemonstrative life we had led together, 
how much I really loved my father; but I 
began to realise it fully now, and I began 
to experience that which is the strangest 
and most salutary lesson learned by youth, 
the need for putting aside its own dreams 
and hopes, and attending to the stern and 
relentless actualitics of life. 

“ We left the hotel, and were comfortably 
settled in lodgings at Kensington, where 
everything was very handsome and very 
unhomelike, when Algernon Carter came 
one day, and told me he was going down to 
Carters Court. I charged him with some 
messages to Helen and a few presents; and 
I saw by his face that the commission was a 
pleasant one. He had a long interview 
with my father; and that day, after dinner, 
he asked me, much to my astonishment, 
whether I was aware of the attachment be- 
tween Algernon Carter and Helen Dallas. 

“T told him, not exactly; that I thought 
they liked each other, but did not know 
that it had come to that. Then, my father 
said, ‘ Carter is a fine fellow ; I am sorry I 
did not know more of him sooner; he has 
behaved nobly in this matter of James. I 
hope and believe he and Helen will be very 


happy.’ Then he added, after a pause: ‘I)|'p 


have made my will, Anne. I had to destroy 
one which I had made when I had more to 
leave; and I have made Algernon Carter 
your guardian.’ I have omitted to tell you, 
Margaret, that Mr. Carter was by this time 
dead, and Algernon had become the head of 
the family, and was then making arrange- 
ments to leave the army. Iheard this, as 
as you may imagine, with great surprise ; 
and my father went on to say, that in the 
event of his death, when it should become 
necessary to sell the Larches, he wished me 
to reside with the Carters. ‘I have Alger- 
non’s promise,’ he said; ‘and Helen’s will 
not be very difficult to procure, I fancy ;’ and 
he smiled. But I could not enter into the 
matter. I longed to tell him what were my 
own hopes and plans for a future home, but 
I refrained —I hardly know why. That 
night I wrote to Arthur, and told him all 
that had passed. I menticned my brother 
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James, asked if he had yet seen him, and 
used these words: ‘I am very anxious to 
know how he takes the news of Helen’s en- 
gagement. I feel uneasy lest he should fix 
a quarrel upon either Algy or you, and so 
more trouble should come out of this, and 
our affairs be unpleasantly complicated.’ In 
the due and then slow course of the post I 
received an answer which tranquillized me 
very much. Arthur told me he had seen 
James, who was reserved and sulky, and 
had apparently adopted the plan of main- 
taining silence on the family events in con- 
templation. He had not made his appear- 
ance at Woodlee, and Arthur had not 
asked him to do so. To this he added in- - 
telligence which filled me with gladness. 
He had spoken with his father on the sub- 
ject of our engagement, obtained his un- 
qualified approbation, and it was arranged 
that if my father still expressed a determi- 
nation to remain away from the Larches, 
Mr. Dallas and Arthur should come to town 
to see him, and make, subject to his ap- 
proval, the concluding arrangements for 
Arthur’s partnership in the firm of Hunger- 
ford and Lewin. My satisfaction on re- 
ceiving this letter was complete. I thought 
sadly for a while, indeed, whether I could 
leave my father, to whose shaken state I 
could not blind myself, and go to India. I 
doubted whether he would bear to part 
with me now as resignedly as he would once 
have borne it; but the indomitable hope- 
fulness of youth came to my aid, and I felt 
sure that everything would be settled some- 
how. The next time I wrote to Arthur, it 
was to tell him that there was no prospect 
of our returning to the Larches for the 
resent, and to beg him to execute his pro- 
ject without delay. Helen wrote to me on 
that day, as a young girl writes to her chosen 
friend and companion on the subject which 
engrosses all her thoughts and fills all her 
heart. A few days passed, and I had a note 
from her, written in great distress. She had 
met James accidental, and he had renewed 
his suit in a very offensive manner. She 
had informed him of her engagement to 
Algernon Carter, of which she knew, or 
suspected, he was already aware, and had 
expressed her indignation at the course he 
was pursuing. A violent scene ensued, in 
which he denounced her as a flirt and a jilt, 
declared she had encouraged and led him on 
for years, and spoke in a manner at once 
threatening and contemptuous of Algernon. 
‘I told him, said Helen, —‘ and, dearest 
Anne, you must not be angry with me for 
doing so, — that I regarded him as an un- 
manly coward to attack me in this way, 
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when I had neither Algernon nor Arthur 
to protect me; and.I said, if Algernon did 
not exist, nothing woukl induce me to 
marry him, and that Arthur had as bad an 
opinion of him as I had. He went off ina 


fine rage, and I was sorry I had said that, 
as he and Arthur are to be so nearly con- 
nected: but Arthur does dislike him, and 
not even his being your brother can recon- 
cile him to him. I wonder what he keeps 
prowling about the Larches for? I am 
sure it is lonely enough, now he can neither 
come here nor go to Carters Court. . He has 
not met Algernon, or I suppose he would 
contrive to pick a qtiarrel with him.’ 

“ When I read this letter an indescriba- 
ble thrill of fear passed over me, — a pres- 
sentiment of danger and calamity seized 
upon me, and I felt that these incautious 
words of Helen’s were fraught with misery 
to us all. I knew enough of James to dread 
their effect with a dread which might have 
seemed unreasonable to any one who had 
not seen his character develop itself, as I 
had done, but which was only too well 
founded in my knowledge. I perceived by 
Helen’s letter that Algernon Carter had 
acted with his accustomed high honour and 
delicacy, and had-not revealed my broth- 
er’s painful secret even to his betrothed 
wife. So great was my distress of mind, 
that the concealment of it was impossible ; 
and the moment my father returned from 
his accustomed walk in Kensington Gar- 
dens, I went to him and told him my un- 
easiness, and its cause. I did not read 
Helen’s letter to him, but I gave hima 
softened version of its contents, and said 
nothing of her allusion to me. My father 
evidently partook of my misgivings, and 
said'that the bitterness and recklessness of 
James’s mood rendered them perfectly just. 
He could, however, do nothing beyond ex- 
pediting to the utmost the arrangements he 
was then making for sending James abroad 
fora time. He would do this asspeedily as 
possible ; in the mean time he would write 
to James, and tell him his mind concerning 
his conduct to Helen Dallas, and to Alger- 
non Carter, begging him to avoid any en- 
counter with his unfortunate and mis- 
guided son. ‘James hates Algernon all the 
more because he has been forced to ac- 
knowledge his obligation to him,’ said he ; 
and then left the room. I was forced to be 
content with this, though I knew I had not 
told my father that which lay at the bottom 
of all my fears — the dread of ill to Arthur. 
I had but half enlightened him, and he had 
but half reassured me ; and thus that night 
was full of horrid dreams. 
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“On the following day my father wrote, 
as he had promised, to James and to Alger- 
ton Carter; and I wrote to Helen. I tried 
to be cheerful and composed ; and I read 
over and over again Arthur’s letter, and 
counted the hours which were to elapse 
before he and Mr. Dallas would come to 
London. I did not hear from Helen or 
from her brother, and their silence made 
me conclude that I should soon see Arthur. 
One morning my father received a letter 
from Algernon Carter, which he mentioned 
to me casually, remarking that Algernon 
had taken what he said in good part, and 
that there was no news, except that: the 
Carters and Dallases were to dine that day 
at Mindenham, (Sir Robert Thornhill’s 
place), and that Algernon believed James 
was to be of the party. 

“<¢It was fortunate I wrote when I did,’ 
said my father. It was just in time, as they 
were all to meet.’ 

“ Two days had elapsed, and I had gone 
with my maids for a drive to Richmond, 
when, on my return, I saw a travel-stained 
carriage standing before our door. Irushed 
upstairs with the full assurance that Mr. 
Dallas and Arthur had arrived ; and burstin 
open the drawing-room door, I found myself 
in the presence of my father and of Douglas, 
our Scotch steward — a trustworthy servant, 
who had been at the Larches in my grand- 
father’s time. My father’s face was ghastly 
in its pallor, and his whole frame was 
trembling. 

“¢ What is the matter?’ I exclaimed, 
and stopped short just inside the door. 

“T cannot tell you how they told me, 
Margaret, though I seem to have the scene 
before me ; but { think it was Douglas who 
made me understand that my brother James 
had been wounded in a duel by Arthur 
Dallas, and that his life was despaired of. 
They had met at Sir Robert Thornhill’s, 
had quarrelled, exchanged mutual insults 
and defiances, and this was the result. The 
meeting had taker place near the Larch- 
es, and thither James had been carried. 
Arthur Dallas had fled no one knew 
whither. I tell you all this very calmly, do 
Inot, my dear? and I believe I even heafd 
it very calmly then. Not that I did not 
know its full meaning at the time; for I 
did, and I believe that one always 


does. There is no such thing as ‘ breaking’ 
evil tidings to any one: these marvellous 
forecasting minds of ours outrun the present, 
and see all —that which is, and that which 
is to be —in one comprehensive glance. 
Ido not believe that any calamity ever 





brought, in its most lengthened duration, a 
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ang of which the first sting was not in its 

rst moment. I know that before Douglas 
had ceased speaking, I had seen into the 
vista of my future lite— Arthur had done 
this, deed which must for ever part us. 

“T knew it all—I saw it all: and from 
that moment the blank began, which has 
never been brightened since with the old 
sunshine, though mine has been a prosper- 
ous, and not an unhappy, life. My father’s 
grief was terrible to witness. His indolent 
nature made it all the more so, as the con- 
trast was more forced upon my attention. 

“Of course all was confusion, and our 
immediate return to the Larches was at once 
decided upon. But this, I felt, was beyond 
my powers. I could not return thither; I 
could not see James, who, if he were to die, 
was dying by the hand of my betrothed 
husband ; and if he were to live, had, by 
the provocation he had given, induced the 
dreadful occurrence which had separated us¢ 
I felt I could not be of any use to James; 
and I more than suspected that he knew 
what had passed between Arthur and me, 
and had acted as he had done with a perfect 
knowledge of what the consequences would 
be tome. No, I could not and would return to 
the Larches. The best surgical assistance 
within reach had been procured for James, 
and Dougilas’s wife was installed at the Lar- 
ches in attendance upon him. I took courage 
and told my father I did not feel equal to 
going home. He was astonished, and I 
could see disgusted, at my apparent self- 
ishness and disregard of his feelings. I told 
him how Arthur and I had parted — with 
what intentions, with what hopes— and: 
how I had had reason to expect that this 
very day would have Brought him and Mr. 
Dallas to town, to ask his consent and ratify 
our engagement. I was indeed shocked at 
what had befallen James, but I acquitted 
Arthur, and implored my father not to con- 
demn him. The best brother in the world, 
my dear Margaret, is of very little impor- 
tance in his sister’s eyes in comparison with 
her chosen lover, and my brother had been 
rather less than indifferent. I knew the 
fault had been his, in this lamentable quar- 
rel. I felt he had been endeavouring to 
provoke Arthur to anger for some time ; 
and my intuitive conviction was that he 
had endeavoured to fix a quarrel on Alger- 
non Carter, whose superior sense and add- 
ed years, together with my father’s letter of 
warning, had prevented his falling into the 
snare, only too successfully set for the im 
pulsive and high-spirited Arthur. I felt cer- 
tain that no degree of anger could have so 
far obscured Arthur’s judgment as to make 
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him forget me and the consequences invol- 
ved in any serious breach between himself 
and James ; andI therefore knew by in- 
stinct that the quarrel must have been de- 
signedly and deliberately pushed & l’outrance 
by my brother, so that Arthur could not 
avoid accepting his challenge without posi- 
tive dishonour. All this I told my fatier; 
and no doubt I spoke with the strength and 
passion which my feelings inspired. 

“The position in which my father found 
himself was a very painful one, and his com- 
passion for me was extreme. The whole 
thing came so suddenly upon him that he 
was well-nigh bewildered, and our relations 
with every one were complicated and 
changed. He could give me no comfort or 
advice. He did indeed speak as kindly as 
he could be expected to speak of Arthur; 
for, after all, if his son died, Arthur’s hand 
would have slain him; but he did not say 
a word like the eng 4 my ever again 
meeting him. As to Helen, we hardly 
spoke of her, but I felt that she and I were 

so severed ; for if her brother had wound- 
ed mine, the provocation had come from 
James, and my brother had at least banish- 
ed hers. My feet were indeed caught in a 
net, and there was no deliverance for me. 
I have remembered ever since the sickén- 
ing length and dreariness of that evening, 
and the torturing wakefulness of the night, 
which even the faculty of sleeping that 
youth possesses could not conquer. Early 
the next morning my father went away, 
promising to send our old housekeeper up 
to town to take care of me, and to write to 
me as soon as possible. I had not had a 
line from Helen Dallas, nor indeed had I 
hoped or supposed she would have been per- 
mitted to write to me. 

“T have hitherto lingered over my story, 
Margaret; but now there is no need of' lin- 
gering. James recovered but very slowly, 
and never completely. For a long time he 
was in so nervous and shaken a condition 
that we feared his mind was affected ; but 
this wore off by degrees, and though he was 
a changed man, he did not display any sort 
of eccentricity. I remained in London un- 
til his recovery had so far progressed that 
he was no longer in any danger of death. 
I heard from my father that Mr. and Mrs. 
Dallas and Helen had removed to Bath be- 
fore James’s state suffered him to leave the 
house, so that there had been no danger of 
their meeting ; anda very short time after- 
wards Helen’s marriage took place. It had 
been solemnised with the utmost privacy, 
and Algernon and his bride went abroad for 
ayear. The marriage had taken place so 
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soon after the misfortune which had befallen 
ourselves and the Dallases, as I understood, 
in consequence of a wish to that effect ex- 

ressed by Arthur, who had remained in 
o_o a suflicient period of time to enable 
him to see his sister and Algernon in their 
early-wedded days, and had then sailed for 
India. Mr. Dallas had not returned to 
Woodlee, but had sold the place to General 
Strickland, from whom I many years after- 
wards bought it. My father and James 
were alone at the Larches, and even the re- 
source of Carters Court was cut off from 
them. The name of Algernon’s bride was 
a barrier between the houses. 

“ Your eyes are questioning me of Arthur, 
Margaret. Well, I will tell you of him. 
He wrote to me from France, whither he 
had fled, an agonised and agonising letter, 
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which confimed all that I had conjectured 
of the circurmstances of that fatalday. He 
said that he knew our sparation was inevita- 
ble, whether James lived or died; but he 
solemnly declared that he had never had 
any intention of harming him, and that the 
pistol ‘had been discharged accidentally ; 
and I implicitly believed him. To the world 
this circumstance told against him, as James’s 
second —a young gentleman who had been 
of the dinner-party— accused Arthur of 
having fired too soon ; and in fact he had ac- 
cidentally done so. His letter expressed 
undying attachment and constancy to me, 
and said something of possible hope in the 
far future. He was going to India very 
soon, and so took leave of me in a few 
lines of passionate grief and valediction.” 








A MARKET FOR HIGH ART. 


Mr. Poncu, 

On the memory of a certain wooden painter, 
who should have been WEst —a certain joker 
of jokes joked the following joke, to wit :— 


“ He died and made no sign.” 


Sign-painting, Sir, has hitherto been regarded 
as an inferior exercise of the pencil, and no- 
body but a shallow jester would say that’ the 
elevation at which signboards are generally 
suspended entitles them to be considered works 
of High Art. But circumstances have arisen 
under which any British Artist who has only 
genius enough might be enabled to paint sign- 
boards which would rival the finest pictures of 
MicHarL ANGELO. 

Let me, Sir, direct your attention to those 
large public-houses, the vast joint-stock hotels. 
They are inns whose landlords are lords and 
dukes and other members of the landed aris- 
tocracy. They are kept by the nobility and 
gentty. In the fine English of these days they 
are called ‘palatial edifices.” Let these pala- 
tial public houses be embellished with signs. 
As a palace is to an ordinary tavern, so might 
the sign of the palatial public-house be to that 
of a common one; larger and more beautiful. 

The sign of the huge hotel should of course 
be executed in fresco, to stand the weather. 
The grandest hotels might be adorned with 
signs of corresponding grandeur. 
the Langham Place Hotel were to be talled 
the Qyeen’s Head? Why, then, any requisite 
alteration having been made in the architec- 
ture of the building, its principal entrance 
might be surmounted, by way of sign, with the 
best portrait of Her Magrsry that could be 
painted by a distinguished R. A. Or, the sign 
of the Queen’s Head might be a painting com- 
memorative of postage reform. In like man- 
ner the Alexandra Hotel might have for its 
sign a grand historical picture of Her Royal 
Highness the Prixcess or Waves landing in 
Enogiand. For that of the Westminster Palace 
Hotel no end of subjects might be taken from 
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the History of England for the last eight hun- 
dred years. Suppose the new Richmond Hotel 
were named the Cat and Fiddle, the Dog and 
Duck, the Goat and Compasses, the White 
Hart, the Blue Boar, or the Red Lion, its sign 
might exibit a masterpiece of animal painting, 
executed by a LANDSEER or an ANSDELL. 

A great advantage of sign-puinting, practised 
as a branch of genuine art, would be the plen- 
tiful variety-of subject which it would afford 
the artist. Fruit and flower painters, even, 
would thus find scope for their specialty in the 
production of such signs as the Rose and This- 
tle, or the Bunch of Grapes. 

Altar-pieces are no longer painted, because 

there is nobody to pay for them, all the money 
that is given for pious use going in church ex- 
tension, clergy-multiplication, and other means 
of supphying spiritual destitution with spiritual 
necessaries. Sign-boards for splendid hotels 
would supply their places in the world of art, 
and, generally adopted, Would create an ample 
and remunerative market for British Artists. 
If every great joint-stock hotel displayed a sign 
that was a first rate painting, it would do no 
more than its proprietary could very well afford. 
Rising hotels would encourage rising talent, 
and redeem this country from the reproach of 
being a nation of shareholders engrossed in 
trying to get money, and with eating and drink- 
ing. : 
I offer you the foregoing suggestion, M/r. 
Punch, in the hope that you will communicate it 
to the School of Design, and cause the Direct- 
ors of that institution to begin mwducing the 
notion of High Art signboards to practice, by 
offering ta the competitin of British Artists a 
considerable sum of money as a prize for the 
best sign of the Marquis of Granby. Ilove to 
take mine ease in mine inn, Mr. Punch, albeit 
Iam, HAasitTans 1n Sicco. 


N. B. A good dry skittle ground. Punch.* 


*Mr. Woodside, in Philadelphia, painted some 
signs which might really cultivate a taste.for Art. 
We recollect the White Bear on a Field of Ice. 
Dr. Bethune in one of his orations gave deserved 
praise to this modest artist. [Ed. Living Age. 

















‘PROPOSED CONGRESS AGAINST PRIVATEERING. 


PROPOSED CONGRESS AGAINST PRIVA- 
TEERING. 


To the Editor of the Living Age.— Although 
believing with you that no “ Maritime Congress 
of Nations,” for the prevention of. privateering, 
as suggested by “ The Saturday Review in the 
article on p. 620 of No. 1126 of “The Living 
Age,” is likely to be held until after the settle- 
ment of your “ Alabama” claims by England, I 
have thought that the accompanying letter of 
the late Lionorable Wm. Wilberforce touching 
this subject, and written 46 years ago, might not 
be without interest to the general reader, both 
at home and abroad. The letter, in the hand- 
writing apparently of the author, and bearing his 
own signature and frank, was addressed to my 
grandfather, the late Divie Bethune, Esq., then 
an extensive merchant and ship-owner of New- 
York City, while the latter was on a visit to 
England in 1820. Abouta year since, I found 
it among Mr. Bethune’s papers, bearing in his 
handwriting the following endorsement: “ ‘The 
enclosed is in reply to a letter wishing a time 
of general peace to be improved for a general 
Compact of Nations to prohibit Privateering in 
future Wars.” The following extract from 
Mr. Bethune’s journal dated at Birmingham, Ju- 
ly 9th, 1820, discloses the origin of this letter. 

‘he entry reads as follows: “In dining with 
Joseph Reynolds, son of Richd. Reynolds, I sug- 
ested to him that now would be a good time 
or the different Governments of the World to 
form a reciprocal agreement to prohibit Priva- 
teering, this being a time of general Peace. 
He caught at the idea, and on our talking it 
over said he would write to Lord Teignmouth 
on the subject. I think I shall venture to 
write Mr. Wilberforce and Mr. Macaulay on the 
same subject, and I feel persuaded that the 
horrors committed lately by ‘ the Patriot Priva- 
teers’ of S. America will prepare the minds of a 
majority of the people of the United States to 
reccommend a similar prohibition to our Gov- 
ernment. Oh! may my God grant me grace 
and wisdom to write judiciously on this impor- 
tant business, and may He incline the hearts of 
all Rulers to the prohibition of this accursed 
practise.”, This entry is succeeded by an in- 
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with Mrs. Hannah More, at Barley Wood, near 
Wrington, Somersetshire, England, in which he 
says he ‘‘ was agreeably surprised at the vigor 
of her intellect and the penetrating brightness 
of her eye.” But this has nothing to do with 
the subject of this note. 
Yours respectfully, 

D. Betuune DUFFIELD, 

Detroit, February, 1866. 


MR. WILBERFORCE TO MR. BETHUNE. 


Near Lonpon, 12 July, 1820, 
Divie Betuvne, Esa. 


My dear Sir, —I assure you with truth, that 
any suggestion from you would be received by 
me with a preposession inits favor. But I can 
also assure you that the subject of your letter, 
with which I have been recently favoured, is 
one in which I have long had an opinion, per- 
fectly consonant with your own; and, as you 
are already convinced, it is unnecessary for me 
to state the reasons for my own opinion. Par- 
liament, however, is now within a few days of its 
adjournment, and it is therefore impossible to 
bring forward such a subject with the slightest 
hope of success, or even with any probability 
of its: obtaining serious consideration. In 
another session the question would well deserve 
attention, and while I assure you, I should feel 
myself honored in being the introducer of it 
into the House of Commons, I must say that I 
should probably recommend for it a younger 
and less incumbered advocate. Were I not 
much occupied, I should be tempted to fill m 
sheet at least, but circumstanced as I am I wi 
only add that I hope I shall have the pleasure 
of seeing you again, on your return southward, 
and that I am, with cordial esteem and regard, 
my dear sir, 

Yours very sincerely, 


W. WILBERFORCE. 


[Mr. Divie Bethune was the father of the lat 
Rev. George W. Bethune, D.D., of blesse 





teresting account of Mr. Bethune’s interview 








memory.| — Living Age. 





New Spanisnu Grass. — Tue London En- 
gineer says:—Esparto, the newly imported 
Spanish grass, is likely to be largely used, with 
cotton, hemp, and wool, as one of the staples 
of manufacturing industry, in addition to the 


valuable resource which it seems likely to 
prove to our paper manufacturers. About 
160,000 tons have already been imported, at an 
estimated price of eighty-two shillings per ton, 
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From the Examiner, 
CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 


CanADA is at this moment expecting the 
end, but hoping for the renewal in some ac- 
ceptable shape, of the Reciprocity of Trade 
Treaty between the United States and the 
British Provinces. As important conse- 
quences may arise from either issue of this 
affair, we give some account of the nature 
of the treaty, and will look next. week at 
the political questions arising out of it. 

For a good many years after their sepa- 
ration from the mother country, the United 
States were almost entirely isolated from 
the British Provinces,and though the vig- 
our of the fiscal restraints upon intercourse 
had been gradually though slightly relaxed, 
even as lately as twenty years ago there 
was the very smallest trade between them 
which can be thought possible between two 
countries lying in such close proximity. 
There were duties on each side upon almost 
every article coming from the other, and in 
Canada there was a differential duty discrimi- 
nating against the trade of the United States 
upon every article whatever which came to 
it from thence. The first important step 
in the way of more free intercourse was the 
passage by the Americans of the Bonding 
and Transit Law, by which they permitted 

oods coming from sea to the United States 

ut destined for Canada, to pass through 
their territory in bond. This concession was 
made spontaneously, for their own purposes, 
and, no doubt, at the suggestion of their rail- 
way companies, who saw that with such an 
arrangement they would command the Ca- 
nadian trade during the months of closed na- 
vigation. Canada soon after, upon the com- 
“ae ae of its canals, and with an object simi- 
ar to that of the Amerieans, passed a Bond- 
ing Bill of its own, with a view of enabling 
sits forwarders and shippers to export the 
Western American cereals. It moreover 
absolutely removed the duty on wheat ; but 
retained that on flour. Then came our 
abolition of the Corn Laws, and Canada’s 
loss of favour in home markets, with the 
consequent abolition of the differential duty 
against foreigners, which had previously 
been maintained for the purpose of giving a 
preference to British exporters. 

_ Under these new forms of fiscal legisla- 
tion the trade between the two countries 
began slowly to augment. About 1849, how- 
ever, the late Mr. W. H. Merritt, to whom 
Canada is indebted for the project of the 
Welland Canal, and more recently for that 
of the suspension bridge at Niagara, began 








CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 


to agitate for a reciprocal free trade between 
Canadaand the United States in agricultural 
products. He was prompted to this mainly by 
observing that at certain seasons the prices 
of provisions were higher in the American 
sea-board States than they were in England, 
and that for a large class of agricultural pro- 
duce Canada had no other market than that 
of the great continental cities. For some 
time the Canadian Government of the day, 
then under the direction of Mr. Hincks, 
now Premier of Demerara, appeared dispo- 
sed to slight this project. Eventually, how- 
ever, they took it up, and having obtained 
the assistance of the British Minister at 
Washington, Lord Elgin, succeeded in ne- 
gotiating with the American Government 
that Convention, which is now on the point 
of expiring. Respecting that negotiation 
we may mention two pieces of history which 
we believe to be authentic— they at any 
rate come to us from persons who were ac- 
tors in the business. While the American 
Government was being solicited for its as- 
sent to the, proposals, the Southern mem- 
bers of the Senate — the body whose action 
on treaties were final — was greatly in- 
disposed to give what was asked; thinking 
that the advocates of the plan in the North- 
ern States, while imposing heavy duties in‘ 
favour of Northern manufacturers, at the 
same time were attempting to get up alittle 
bit of free trade on their own frontier for 
their own benefit. ‘They had, therefore, in 
“ caucus,” to use the technical word, deter- 
mined to vote against it, and if they had, it 
would have miscarried. Just then, however, 
one of them received a letter from a resi- 
dent in Canada, exhorting him to vote 
against the treaty, because that would drive 
the Canadians to ask for annexation in des- 
pair of getting by any other means into the 
American markets. The letter had an effect 
the reverse of that which was intended. 
the Southerners did- not want thé annexa- 
tion of one or two new free States; and they 
at once made up their minds to change their 
intended course. We are told that the ul- 
timate success of the treaty was owing to 
that accident. In the meantime it had met 
with a good many obstacles. One was re- 
moved in this way. Mr. Hincks, findin 

that the thing did not go so fast as he desi- 
red at Washington, thought he could put a 
pressure on the U.S. Government, and with 
that view made it a part of his policy to 
close Canadian canals against American ves- 
sels, and otherwise to legislate against Amer- 
ican trade. This policy, however, he very 


suddenly abandoned, as it was thought at the 
time, because it had succeeded in driving 














IRISH HATRED OF ENGLAND. 


from office one of his colleagues, the Hon. 
John Young, who regarded it as suicidal. It 
is now, however, stated that the British Min- 
ister at Washington received a hint that all 
chance of success would be destroyed unless 
these menaces were promptly discontinued, 
and that it was at his instance they were 
hastily abandoned. It may be added that 
very considerable sums of money were 
spent, or alleged to have been spent, by the 
“‘oflicious” Canadian negotiators, some 
portions of which were not repaid by their 
Government, though the outlay was plainly 
authorized, till a few months ago. The des- 
tination of this money is still involved in 
mystery —whether used to influence con- 
gressional consciences or not. 

The treaty may be shortly described : — 
It admitted all kinds of raw produce, agri- 
cultural and mineral, except hay, salt, and 


sugar, into each ofthe two countries from | 


the other free of duty, provided for the 
free navigation of the St. Lawrence and 
Lake Michigan to the citizens of both coun- 
tries, and permitted American fishermen to 
fish on the British North American coasts 
as freely as the provincials, but admitted 
the provincial exports of fish free of duty 
into the American markets. j 


The following table is sufficient to show, 
in the shortest and most comprehensive 
manner, the results which followed the 
achievement of this wise convention: 


Ex.to Canada. Impts. Boe Can. 


Dollars. ollars. 
1850, 5,390,821, 4,285,470 
Before Treaty. $1851, 7,929,140, 4,956,471 
1853, 7,829,090, 5,278,116 


1855, 20,882,241, 17,448,197 
1856, 16,574,895, 18,291,834 
1861, 14,361,858, 18,645,457 
1862, 12,842,504, 15,253,152 
1863, 19,898,718, 18,816,999 
1864, 16,658,429, 30,974,118 
1865, 18,306,497, 30,547,267 


Since Treaty. 


These are the American figures, and there 
is some discrepancy between them and the 
Canadian; but none that affects the pres- 
ent purpose of showing the effect of the 
treaty on the trade of the two countries. 
To understand their full significance, it 
must be borne in mind that under the 
treaty Canadian imports from the United 
States were almost all required for ship- 
ment to England, comparatively little being 
taken into consumption, whereas in some 
years all, and on an average of years the 
major part of the exports to the States 
went into consumption there. Thus the free 
admission of American produce nourished 
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Canada’s shipping trade rather than stimu- 
lated their production, whereas the free ad- 
mission of its own produce opened to Can- 
ada in the United States a market which 
it had not before ; though of course while 
the United States were shipping cereals to 
England, their importations of Canadian 
cereals were truly as much a transit trade 
as Canada’s importations of the same kind 
of goods from them. 

We may add here that while almost all 
Canada’s exports to the United States were 
relieved from duty, as it sent them little 
but raw produce, only about fifty per cent. 
of its imports from them were affected by 
the treaty; the official figures for the half- 
year ending 30th June, 1864, taking that 
period as an example, showing that the 
free goods from the States were the whole 
trade from thence in the proportion of 48 
to 104. It is also worthy of notice, that if 
the operations of commerce could ever be 
estimated in anything but money, the im- 
portance of the free trade of Canada with 
the States might be said to consist even 
more in its convenience than in its profit. 
Since 1854 Canadian farmers, instead of 
having to send, with much trouble, small 
parcels of produce to a distant market at 
great loss of time and with expense in the 
payment of commissions to merchants, of- 
ten, moreover, receiving the return in what 
is called “store pay,” have had the Ameri- 
can buyers going all through the countr 
buying whatever they had to sell at their © 
own doors, and paying in cash. No doubt 
some of these advantages are due to other 
causes than the treaty, especially to the ex- 
tension of the railway system, which had its 
great development about the time that con- 
vention was made. But much of Canada’s 
recent prosperity is certainly due to the re- 
moval of ancient fiscal restrictions between 
its rural population and the great consum- 
ing cities of the Atlantic coast. 


From the Examiner, 24 Feb, 
IRISH HATRED OF ENGLAND. 


THE reason why Dr. Fell was hated could 
not be fathomed, but hated Dr. Fell was, not 
a jot the less thoroughly and bitterly. And 
Dr. Foll’s case is the case of England in the 
feelings of the lower and not a few of the 
upper Irish. Now a hatred without reason 
is a hatred the most stubborn and lasting, 





for nothing that can be done can operate 
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upon it. Not that the Irish hatred of Eng- 
land was originally without cause, as for 
many years the English yoke wasa heavy, 
galling yoke to Ireland; but the juster 
rule of the last forty years, which has left few 
grievances unredressed, has not eradicated 
the animosity which was provoked by pre- 
vious misgovernment. The effect survives 
the peccant cause. But this is not all. 
There is a want of affinity between Irish 
and English, and generally they do not 
like each other. The Irish is a warmer, 
more genial, more impulsive temperament, 
and antipathetic to it is the English cold- 
ness and phlegm. And the Irish are not 
singular, it must be confessed, in their dis- 
like of us. Most people have the same 
prejudice, and call us sullen, proud, and ar- 
rogant. If they knew us better they might 
judge us less unfavourably ; but this reminds 
us of the argument of Charles Lamh, who, 
when asked how he could hate « people he 
did not know, answered, “ And pray, how 
could “Thate them if Idid know them?” 
Til will is best nursed in ignorance. Sixty 
years ago how we hated the French ; it was 
a point of patriotism, and the greatest war- 
rior of the time, Nelson, held the then com- 
mon opinion that we were natural enemies. 
Wellington, of a later date, and who had 
more knowledge of the people with whom 
he had battled in Spain, had none of the 
national prejudice ; and with the improved 
intercourse between the two people, it may 
be said to have passed away from us, what 
lingers yet a on the French side, where 
it is a tradition kept up by several causes. 
Our prosperity is resented, and the English 
demeanour which is supposed to be encour- 
aged by it is exceedingly obnoxious to peo- 
ple whose pride takes another turn, and who 
revolt against what they call our insular ar- 
rogance. That there is some fault of this 
kind is not to be denied, but for the most 
part we believe there is more awkwardness 
than arrogance in the case. As for the 
highly-bred people, they are much the same 
of all nationalities. 

If in France traditions of hate are kept 
up by dislike to manners and deportment, 
the case is different in America, where 
there is prejudice against the nation, but 
none against individuals, sure of a warm 
hospitable reception if they deserve it. 
Also in Ireland the Englishman who 
conduct himself well, and gives him- 
self no airs of superiority, is respected, and 

erhaps something more, though his country 
is charged with every ungenial, ungenerous, 
and unjust habit. But is not all this preju- 


foceupier of a small 
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dice on the wane ? and are we not seeing 
the fag end of it? Is it not, as it were, go- 
ing downhill, or, as Sydney Smith said of 
ghosts, eng Dee the drawing-room 
to the kitchen ? Hatred of England moved 
to rebellion in 1798 men of all classes, 
gentlemen, priests, lawyers, scholars, as 
well as ignorant peasants. But there is 
none of this leaven in Fenianism, and the 
impluse of hatred does not operate above a 
very low level. And so rebellion seems in 
may of wearing out, sinking lower and 
ower, though with an extensive surface. 


Probably numerically there has never been . 
more disaffection in Ireland, but the stra- ° 


tum is of sand, whose many grains have no 
cohesion. There are none of the leaders of 
1844, much less of 98. The Thanes fly 
from it. 

We are not without hopes, therefore, 
that the present may be the last occasion 
for coercion, and it should be followed, as 
soon as circumstances will allow, by meas- 
ures for the removal of the few remaining 
causes of complaint. First and foremost of 
these stands the Church not of Ireland, and 
though it is not a practical grievance, nor 
one much taken to heart by the Catholic 
peasantry, itis a sign of subjection that 
ought to be pulled down. Every intelli- 
gent Irish Catholic sees written on the 
Protestant Church Establishment, Sic vos 
non vobis. It is a standing affront, a me- 
morial of conquest in the shape of the gross 
injustice that the strong can do the weak. 

The land question, however, is the main 
trouble of Ireland, and it comes not from 
any fault of the State, but from long habits 
and usages between owners and occupiers. 
It lies, therefore, more in the domain of 
equitable private management than of leg- 
islation. Parliament may, nevertheless, 
with great advantage investigate the rela- 
tions of landlord and tenant in Ireland, and 
the diverse holdings of land. To bring the 
facts prominently forward would be a step 
towards some better arrangements. 

Ireland wants industry in two shapes, 
capital which is hoarded labour, and the 
regular daily labour which constitutes the 
profitable industry of a people. She has a 
great multitude of labourers whose amount 
of labour is little, partly from the small 
holdings in parts of the country, and 
partly from the religion with its many days 
of fast and festival withdrawn from secular 
employments. We should like to know 
how many days are oe to labour by the 

plot of land. How 


many days his cultivation requires, how 
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RICH UNCLES. 
many his Church. And what the total of 


work and of idleness. The North needs 
no such inquiry. 

England is charged with being a cruel | 
step-mother to Ireland, but the tendency is | 
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and has it on his person when he falls at 
the head of the forlorn hope; the self-sacri- 
ficing beauty who resigns her lover to .a 
rival; the faithful college chum who has 
cherished a mutual attachment for his 





now rather to spoiling the child. The sus- | friend’s hardly-used wife for half a century, 
pension of the Habeas Corpus is no proof) and only mentions it in a whisper on his 
to the contrary ; it is an exceptional meas-| death-bed—all are so many creations by 
ure for a temporary danger. For the rest,| means of which the sort of people who 
what part of the kingdom isso much coaxed | write romances express their passion for the 
and indulged as Ireland? Could Scotland, | ideal. But perhapsthere is no portrait so 
for example, have got a Galway contract | completely suggestive of the impossible and 
and subsidy ? Can Wales obtain an ex-/ the intangible as the portrait of that imagi- 
emption from the operation of the Cattle | nary uncle who never appears except to 
Plague Act? When Ireland: asked for a| make other people happy, and who always 
prohibition of the import of cattle, was she | dies at the right moment. Our imagina- 


not instantly indulged? And is it not out | 
of tenderness that she is spared the inflic- | 
tion of the Cattle Extirpation Bill, though | 
ar as free from disease are subjected 
to it ? | 

After all, we believe that Ireland has | 
more reason to complain of her own sons | 
than of Englishmen, many of whom are 
her true friends. It is an old saying cur- 
rent in [reland, that if an Irishman is spit- 
ted for roasting, another will always be 
found to turn him. And this Fenian con- 
spiracy could never have been discovered 
as completely as it has been unless the con- 
spirators had been false to each other to a 
great extent. To hold and pull together 
for evil or good is not an Irish habit, at 
least not in the South. The usual thing is 
a game of nine-pins, in which the men are 
set up to knock each other down. 


From the Saturday Review, 
RICH UNCLES. 


Ir the rich uncle were only half as com- 
mon an institution in real life as he is on 
the stage orin a novel, the world would be 
a cheerier place than it is, and moralists 
would be compelled to admit that virtue 
still was to be found upon the earth, 
perched happily and pleasantly on one or 
other of the collateral branches in every 
family tree. In the pictures they draw of 
society and its manners, ‘novelists unfor- 
tunately are too fond of gratifying, on paper 
and in fancy, the yearnings of the human 
heart after the unattainable. The curate 
whose sermons are never too long, and 
always make his hearers think; the officer 
who carries the kid glove of his old gar- 
rison flame for thirty years next his heart, 








tions are fired at avery early age by the 
description, and we go through life sighing 
and longing for this noble being who never 
is, but always is to be. Exoriare alqiuis is 
our constant but fruitless hope. Where, oh 
where, is that benevolent individual in gait- 
ers of whom we have read so much, whose 
only anxiety is that we should marry the 
object of our affections as soon as the 
license can be procured, who burns to enjoy 
the pleasures of matrimonial happiness by 
proxy only, and whose reward is to be 
allowed in returnto kiss his nieces-in-law 
and their children as often as he pleases 
when they come down to breakfast in the 
morning? All of us have learnt to admire 
the princely munificence of Mr. Peabody. 
But every time the newspapers present. us 
with a new instance ofhis liberality, the sad 
thought cannot but force itself on the minds 
of many, how it is that there are so few 
Peabodys in private domestic life, who have 
been imbued with the sound Scriptural 
maxim that charity begins at home, anid 
with a proper sense of the privileges and 
opportunities of those who:n Providence 
has blessed with a lively and varied assort- 
ment of nephews and of nieces. ‘The tide 
of human affairs is influenced, as we all 
know, by the merest accidents.’ It seems 
so hard that what is should have been ir- 
revocably separated by some little trivial 
barrier from what might have been. If 
grandfathers and grandmothers had lived 
long enough to have had one more child 
before they died, if their supernumerary 
offspring had been wisely despatehed at 
once to India, had amassed a colossal for- 
tune in the society of Nabobs and of Be- 
gums, and had finally come home, after a 
long absence, with a fatal liver complaint, 
and with a rooted desire to live in the hap- 
piness of his relatives, this might have been 
a bright and a beautiful world in spit: of 
everything. We can all conceive how 
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pleased we should have been to have 
smoothed our beloved Peabody’s pillow, and 
to have remembered him in our prayers. 
Dis aliter visum. There are few of us to 
whom Providence has not seen fit to deny 
this harmless gratification; and when we 
look at life as it is, and turn from the mel- 
ancholy spectacle to the three-volume nov- 
els and the dramas of the day, it is indeed 
almost exasperating to see how authors 
and authoresses persist in pouring upon 
their heroes and their heroines such gol- 
den showers of unspeakably precious kins- 
men in weak health. 

Regret under such circumstances, with 
well-regulated minds, ought never to take 
the lower form of a selfish sentiment, and it 
is wiser and nobler to be able to base it on 
a calculation of what the human race loses 
by the intrequency of such elevating spec- 
tacles. If rich uncles were not as rare 
birds as black swans, the feminine half of 
the world would not be able to go on say- 
ing, with such a terrible show of truth, that 
a bachelor’s life is necessarily selfish. 
Women constantly complain of the gross 
injustice of the reproach that rests on the 
character of an old maid. Old maids are 
often very charming people, though afflicted 
perhaps, as a rule, with too absorbing an ad- 
miration of popular preachers ; and if mar- 
riages are made in Heaven, it is not unnatu- 
ral that Heaven should keep some of the 
best specimens of womanly virtue for itself. 
There may, moreover, be rich aunts as well 
as rich uncles, and it would be improper 
and imprudent to pass a sweeping condem- 
nation on those who have, chosen to play 
the part of wallflowers at life’s festive ball. 
If celibacy in woman is a fault, it is a fault 
which may be redeemed by a devoted de- 
sire to make the younger members of her 
family prosperous and wealthy. But, after 
all that has been said, it is fair to recollect 
that old maids are not visited with half the 
reproaches which feminine critics shower on 
the head of that much-abused bejng, the ir- 
retrievable old bachelor. The irretriev- 
able bachelor is a sort of social Hercules 

. target, the bare existence of which is a slur 
upon the power and precision of feminine 
artillery. Something must be done to put 
a stop to his attitude of offensive impenetra- 
bility, and his unpopularity may be taken 
as a proof that it is as dangerous in some 
cases to resist successfully as to be grace- 
fully vanquished. 
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This is why Club dinners and whist and 
smoking are so generally admitted, by fem- 
inine moralists, to be hopelessly prejudicial 
to the character. They are not only in 
theory pernicious, but they are the avowed 
enjoyments of the bachelor. The gallant 
knight who loves and rides away is in his 
degree a more admirable creature than the 
unknightly craven who never falls in love 
at all, and who provokingly sits still over 
his Club cigar. The moral indignation he 
very naturally excites is so considerable 
that the species would have become ex- 
tinct long ago if it were not for one redeem- 
ing feature in their case. When disappro- 
bation of the bachelor’s habits is on the 
very eve of rising to a storm, there is one 
saving virtue that interposes and rescues 
him from annihilation. Unmarried blessed- 
ness would be outlawed by the verdict of 
society if it were not for the fact that the 
irretrievable bachelor may yet retrieve 
himself by turning into a rich uncle, and 
becoming a blessing, if not a credit, to 
marikind. It is thus—a feminine philoso- 
pher will perhaps conclude —that we are 
brought to see how, in the great economy 
of nature, there is no such thing as utter 
ruin and degradation. Fallen as he seems 
to be at the first glance, the bachelor may 
live to prove that his career has been in no 
degree wasted or unprofitable. If there 
were only more specimeas of so creditable 
a conversion, a bachelor’s profession 
would end by being considered a noble and 
disinterested one. In answer to the invidi- 
ous question why on earth he did not marry, 
the bachelor would only have to reply, “I 
do not marry because it is my ambition to 
be a rich uncle.” ° 

A rich uncle has this advantage further, 
that he carries into domestic life an exam- 
ple of unselfishness and disinterested solici- 
tude for the welfare of his kind. In return 
for the imputation of selfishness that is so 
freely bestowed upon them, bachelors might 
with plausibility retort that married lite is 
not, upon the whole, productive of social 
sympathy and magnanimity. A partner- 
ship is not necessarily less egotistical than 
a single speculator, and self-interest often 
perambulates the world in couples. Towards 
their husbands and their children [nglish- 
women are almost uniformly unselfish, but 
beyond their husbands, their. children, and 


their own social success, they show com- 
The male heart, to start! monly a disposition to be indifferent to the 


with, is desperately wicked, but its follies | outside world ; and the result is, that their 
and failings are never painted in such | influence is weakened, and their powers of 
gloomy colours as when it has shown an ill-| conversation proportionally impaired. If 
alvised intention to lead a single life. | this be true, domesticity has its drawbacks, 
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as well as its delights. An Englishwoman’s| Adam could wish, but when they do occur 


pleasures are simple, but possibly somewhat 
narrow. She is keenly solicitous about her 
husband’s advancement in the world, and 


| 


they are probably less egotistical than their 
fortunate nephews and nieces. 
The pleasures of benevolence which a 


measures it carefully by the amount of so-| rich uncle may be considered to enjoy are 


cial consideration bestowed upon herself. 


She likes her children to be healthy, hand- | 


| 


indeed compared by a great Greek philoso- 
pher to the pleasures of paternity ; and it 


some, and admired, and devotes herself he- | may be that in exceptional cases they even 
roically to their best interests. By the time | supply the place of the latter. Human na- 


she has got to the extreme edge of her family 
circle, her enthusiasm is generally exhaust- 
ed; and literature or politics she cares for 
so far only as they are likely to affect or 
interest those in whose welfare she is con- 
cerned. A rich bachelor at a domestic 


fireside is a perpetual protest against this | 


exclusiveness of view, and is in his way less 
of an egotist than the mother whose abso- 
lute devotion to her family he so much ad- 
mires. Kind as he is, and intimate ashe is, 
his fair pro‘égée would see him broiled alive 
before she would allow a single hair to be 
harmed of her husband’s or her children’s 
heads; and a soft uhutterable sense of con- 
tingent benefits sometimes, perha s, suffuses 


even her real affection for himself. Consid- | 


ering the nobility of the nature of women, 
the fact that after mariaage they are im- 
pregnated with this sort of feeling, for which 
selfishness is too hard a name, is possibly a 
discredit rather to their husbands than to 
their own education. If men sought less 
exclusively to absorb every thought of the 
women who are under their control, the 
character of women would be more chival- 
rous after marriage than it is. Romance and 
impulsiveness belong chiefly to unmarried 
girls. ‘They will enter into and appreciate the 
not uncommon pride which now and then 
makesa man abandon fame and fortune soon- 
er than stoop to pick them up. It is equally 
certain that, when women marry, this kind 
of enthusiasm sobers down. In the cause 
of those to whom they are attached they 
remain as generous as ever; but with all 
generosity which threatens to interfere 
with the fortunes of their husbands or their 
children they have but little sympathy. 
Humanity and patriotism, and even charity 
fail in their eyes when contrasted with the 
ties of domesticity. A being whois content 
with the private felicity of others, and who 
looks for no private felicity of his own, 
would accordingly be a novel sight at a 
family gathering. He would be entitled to 
rank as an exception to the law of domes- 
ticity, the theory of which is that no ties 
are permanently strong except the ties of 
maternity or marriage. Rich uncles are 
not as easily to be met with as the natural 





ture isin the habit of boasting of its in- 
stincts, but a large proportion of the feelings 
we term instinctive are evidently to be ac- 
counted for on a simpler though less flatter- 
ing theory. That human nature possesses 
any instincts, properly so-called, has been 
denied, may be doubted, and certainly nev- 
er can be shown to demonstration. It is 
by no means uncertain thatyafter allowances 
made for the influence of sentiment, inter- 
est, and reason, a father would be naturally 
drawn towards his son; and the affection of 
human beings for their offspring is possibly 
made up of a powerful and perfect union 
of the three. However this may be, it is 
tolerably clear that the three are nowhere 
so completely united as in the case of the 
relation between parents and their children; 
and the rich uncle whose mission is to bring 
prosperity to his belongings can at least en- 
joy parental pleasures in a secondary and 
imperfect way. It is, in truth,the only 
fashion left in which a man can enjoy them 
without entering into the precarious specu- 
lation of marriage, or without sinning 
against social decorum and incurring the so- 
cial penalties imposed upon the sinner. The 
skeleton, however, in every benevolent 
man’s closet is and must be the reflection 
that it is almost impossible in advanced life, 
when the power of exciting romantic at- 
tachments is gone, to bind others to us, 
except, indeed, by the glittering but fra- 
gile tie of gratitude. That rich uncle is a 
happy and exceptional personage who can 
bring those about him to identify their in- 
terests with his own, and to feel bound to 
him by the sentiment that unites children 
to their parents. To achieve this result, 
something more than the benefactions of a 
kind old gentleman are usually necessary, 
unless accompanied by qualities that com- 
mand enthusiasm and regard. Even a mil- 
lionaire cannot take affection by storm, or 
break through the circle of family reserve, 
as Jupiter broke through the guards of Da- 
nae, in a shower of gold. ‘Those who wish 
to live in the affections of others had better 
not wait to make the effort till they are old 
and wealthy, but begin betimes when they 
are young. 
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FREDRIKA BREMER. 


Tue recent decease of the celebrated Swedish 
novelist, Fredrika Bremer, which has already 
received a passing notice in our columns, affords 
the occasion of recalling the deep and affec- 
tionate interest which she cherished in Ameri- 
can affairs, especially since her visit to this 
country, about fifteen years ago. 

Her admirable works of fiction had won for 
her a host of friends on this side of the ocean. 
Their fresh and vivid pictures of Northern life 
were a novelty in literature; they opened a 
new world ‘to readers who had become weary 





of the stale incidents and common-place plots 
of much of the popular fiction of the day; 
they produced a deep impression no less by the 
artlessness of their style, than by the fidelity of 
their portraitures; and for a long time, her 
name was the subject of universal encomium. 

Her purpose of making an American tour 
was widely announced before her arrival. She 
was expected with grateful and almost tender 
interest; her coming was welcomed with eager 
delight by many who had known her through 
the medium of her writings; and when she 
landed on our shores, many hospitable firesides 
grew brighter at her approach, and in the inti- 
macies of friendship she was never permitted 
for a moment to feel the loneliness of a stranger. 
Her frank and cordial manners, combining a 
simplicity which sometimes amounted to an al- 
most childlike naiveté with a womanly dignity 
that was never laid aside; her kindliness of dis- 
position, and her noble unselfishness of pur- 
pose, procured her access to more than one 
choice family circle, and surrounded her with 
friends, with whom her cordial relations closed 
only with her life. 

n returning to her own country, she pub- 
lished an interesting record of her experiences in 
America, showing her appreciation of our 
national character, and her attachment to our 
institutions. Her active temperament did not 
permit her to remain long in the enjoyment of 
repose. , Five years were devoted to extensive 
journeys in the Holy Land, Greece, Italy, and 
Germany, the fruits of which appeared in six 
volumes of travels, which enhanced her high 
reputation both in this country and in England. 
She passed two years in the family of the chap- 
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lain of the Queen of Greece, in friendly inter- 
course with the royal family. The King put at 
her disposal his yacht in which with a party of 
chosen friends she visited the principal Grecian 
islands. 

Upon the breaking out of the war of the 
rebellion her sympathies were deeply enlisted in 
the success of the American arms. With the 
aid of our leading journals, and a careful stuly 
of the map, she kept herself fully acquainted 
with the progress of the struggle, and never 
lost her faith in the triumph of freedom and 
right. _ In the last edition of hr work on 
America, she has added an appendix, deserib- 
ing the character and effects of the war. Her 
intelligent and lucid exposition has doub:less 
had no inconsiderable influence on European 
opinion, and contributed to.a favourable view 
of the nature of the cause. ‘ The assassinatioa 
of Lincoln,” she says, “ opened the eyes of the 
people of Europe to the serpent nature of the 
Rebellion, and in the shock and s!:udder elec- 
trically felt from this serpent sting, a pedestal 
rose under the feet of the victim, raising him 
and the cause for which he died so that he be- 
came visible to all nations.” 

The latter part of Miss Bremer’s life was 
quietly passed in her old family castle, Arsta, 
She continued to take a deep interest in public 
afiairs. She felt great joy in the progress of this 
country toward a high ideal, and watched with 
anxious sympathies the course of moral and 
political reform in her own. In a recent letter 
to an American friend, which we have been per- 
mitted to use, she says: “From one of the 
high windows of this large high room, your 
Swedish friend sees rise on the western horizon 
the spire of the parish-church, pointing upwards, 
and to her telliug of the place of repose where 
the body will in no long time be laid down with 
those of her parents, brothers, and sisters.” 
She has now passed away in the ripeness of a 
pure and honoured age, crowned with an abun- 
dant harvest of pleasant fruits, and golden grain, 
and healing leaves, while her memory will long 
be cherished in gracious esteem by many who 
were her debtors for the swect beauty of her 
eharacter and the reviving influence of her 
works. 
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